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Che @utlook. 


Any of our readers who are leaving 
town for the summer will do well to notify 
us on a postal-card of their change of ad- 
dress, and so receive their paper without 
interruption, 


Events have fulfilled the prophetic indications 
of last week. The President vetoed the bill pro- 
viding for the salaries of the U. 8S. Marshals, on 
the ground that it prohibited their employment 
in duties which by an uprepealed law are laid 
upon them. Congress refused to pass the bill 
without this proviso attached, and has »djourned 
and gone home, leaving the U. S. without any 
provision for officers to execute the processes of 
the U. 8 courts. 


arrest smugglers, illicit distillers, pust-office 
thieves ete.; practically, the law will go on as 
before\. without interruption, the officers trusting 
ss to make good the deficiency in futare 
And in this trust they will be per- 


to Cong 


not their will that the national police should go 
unpaid because of a difference between the two 
great political parties as to their proper functions. 


existence indicates the increase of bimetallism in 
the country. Meantime, two Honest Money 
 Leagues—offshoots of the parent organization of 
the Northwest—have been formed, at Columbus 
and Cincinnati, whose object is the resistance of 
all schemes for the increase of irredeemable paper 
currency. These lea, ues take no ground upon 
the current dispute betweeu the wono metallists 


est payment of our national obligations and the 


| 
| 
| and the bimetallists. They simply advocate the hon- 


easy convertibility of every form of paper cur- 
rency into coin, either gold or silver. 


A Western correspondent has seat usa letter ou 


this subject, which, if it bad been half as long, 


we should have gladly published in full. As it is, 


we make room fur the more important part of i: | 


as a perspicuous statement of the case of the bi- 
metallists : 


and private, paid according to the letter and spirit of the 
contract. They believe that this will be best accomplished 
by the full remonetization and free coinage of silver. 
they are-wrong, they are open to conviction by fair argu- 
ment, but to call them repudiators may exasperate but 
will not convince them. We believe that the value of all 
products is fixed by the relative supply and demand for 
them, gold-and silver not excepted. The demand is regu- 
lated by the desirableness of the things in themselves, or 
by the necessity that compels large numbers of people to 
obtain them. The supply, on the other hand, is regulated 
by the amount and quality of labor necessary to produce 
them and bring them to market. Thus, all value is 
founded on labor, and the best currency is that which will 
measure the value of labor with the least fluctuation. This, 
we believe, will be better done by the use of the two metals 
than by either of them. In measuring time by a clock, it is 


— 


_ necessary for accuracy that the rod of the pendulum should 


not vary in length. This is best brought about by mak- 
ing the rod of two metals that are unequally affected 
by the temperature. 
kept more equal by the use of the double standard, as the 
cheapest of the two metals will always be the standard 
to settle accounts by. If from any cause the metals change 
their relative value, the increased demand for the 
cheaper, and, in consequence, diminished demand for the 
dearer, metal will always bring them back to an equality. 
We have the experience of centuries to prove that this 
was the case. Gold and silver changed their relative 
value but very little, until, by the pernicious financial 


legislation of 1873, in this country and Germany, all | 


values had been disturbed, every existing contract vir- 
tually violated, all the industrial machinery of the world 


_bad been thrown out of gear, and bankruptcy and ruin to 


Theoretically, there is po one to | 


ablest advocates 


A Bimetallic League has been formed in Chicago, | 
the object of which is indicated by its titl—_ 


namely, the establishment of a bimetallic stand- 
ard. Its platform is even wore radical than the 
Warner bill. It demands free and unlimited coin- 
age of the silver dollar, regardless of the action of 
foreign governments and the effect of the step on 
our own money standard. The advocates of this 
platform, however, believe that the policy will 
make the two of equal value, though one of them 
proposed, if this expectation was disappointed, to 
reduce the gold dollar to the silver standard. The 
league is strong in the intellectual and financial 
standing of at least some of its members, and its 


millions had been the result; and I fear that if this policy 
is persisted in we have only seen the beginning of its 
evil.”’ 

The double standard is a contradiction in terms. 
Av alternating standard is possible, and is advo 
cated by some very able financiers, though the 
agree in desiring concurrent 
action by the great financial and commercial pow- 
ers Of Christendom. This is a question which the 
Christian Union is inclined to leave to financiers, 
simply insisting that if silver be made a legal 
standard, and used for the payment of public and 
private debts, the silver dollar shall be made 
equal to a gold dollar from the start. To pay 
debts with a dollar worth ten cents less than the 
present staudard dollar is to scale u debt ten per 
cent., and the American nation is too rich te adopt 
any such process. 


It can hardly any longer be a question that in 
our great cities we are paying too high a price for 
the privilege of using the Chinese method of 
noisy jubilation for celebrating Awmerican in- 
dependence. In this city, public sentiment 
succeeded in securing the passage of an or- 
dinance prohibiting the use of firearms on 
the 4th of July, but did not acquire sufficient 
strength to enforce the ordinance. As a result, 


‘The people of the West wish to see all debts, public | 


If 


In hke manner the value of labor is | 


the morniug papers of July 5th reported five deaths 
and upwards of thirty serious accidents from the 
use of pistols, amonust which may very possibly 
be included the death of Mr. John F. Seymour, 
of the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, who had gone out 
into his grounds for a walk and was found dead 
in the grass at two o'clock in the morning by his 
wife. Whether he was wurdered by some inten- 
tional assassin for some unexplained reason, or 
whether he was shot by a pistol in the hands of 
some reckless street patriot is, at this writing, en- 
tirely unknown, but the latter hypothesis seems 
to be the more probable. 


The English mails give us some further light 
upon the Egyptian revolution, chiefly contirma- 
tory of the view suggested by the Christian Union 
last week. The abdication of the Ktuedive in favor 
of his son is an abdication in favor of the foreign 
bondholders, who made no attempt to interfere 
with his government so long as their usurious 
rates of interest were paid. We quote from the 
London ‘*Spectator’s” interpretation of this an- 
ticipated revolution: 

‘The effect of tuis arrangement undoubtedly will be 
that the speculators will be enriched by a sudden rise in 
Egyptian securities; that the ignorant country bond- 
holders, to whom they will at once sell their bonds, will 
ultimately lose all, for a country of 4,000,000 acres of cul- 
turable land cannot pay £5,000,000 a year as interest on 
debt without depopulation, or insurrection against op- 
pression; and that the fellaheen—for whom, first of all, 
_ politicians ought to be concerned—will be worse off than 
ever. They will have to pay the £5,000,000 a year tri- 
bute to the Jews of London and Paris, and all the Khedive 
chooses to exact for himself, bis army, and his seraglio, 
which will be the last farthing obtainable by the whip. 
They will have no more justice than they have now, 
no more protection against forced labor than they have 
now, no more chance of saving their earnings than they 
have now. Europe, with its irresistiblestrength, will have 
interfered, and have interfered only to the advantage of 
the bondholders, who, of all those interested except the 
Khedive himself, have the least moral right. They chose to 
lend millions to a Turkish pasha at fourteen per cent., and 
now want Europe to protect them by force from the nat- 
ural risks of the transaction. Europe might as well in- 
terfere to protect the capital of any,rascally money-dealer 
who lends cash to vicious boys at sixty per cent.” 

We fear this is the correct answer to our inter- 
rogatory of last week: ‘*‘ Whether the poor fel- 
laheen will suffer auy less under the despotism of 

European capitalists than they suffer under that 
of a native raler.” 


It appears {from late reports that the will of the 
late Prince Napoleon, while perhaps it did not 
expressly nominate a candidate to succeed him in 
his empty honors, did ask his mother, in case of 
his death, to co-operate with Prince Victor instead 

of with the natural successor, Prince Jerome. 
Meanwhile, M. Rouher, who has been one of the 
leading =pirits of the Imperial party, bas definitely 
anuounced that he bas retired from polities; Prince 
Jerome has declared bis renewed accep'ance of 
the republic; and the Bonapartists are left ina 
quandary what course to pursue; there is not 
much of a party left todo anything. Theact vo: the 
Chamber of Depucies approving the course of the 
Prefect of the Police in suppressing ‘*La Lanterne” 
is another victory of the republic over wha’ is its 
worst enemy, the radical wing. This sheec which 
was originally established by Henri Rochefort, 
and at one time, under the Ewpire, attained a fab- 
ulous circulation by its bold scurrility, bas, we 
judge, lately lost its prestige but not its vencmous 
spirit. It was charged in the debate with being a 
| black wailing sheet, and the vote of the Chamber 
‘indicates that the charge was sustained to the 
| satisfaction of the majority. 


\ 
| 
mo 
fectly safe; for Congress does not fail in the long 
run to carry_out the will of the people, and it is 


22 


It is hardly doubtful that Cetywayo is making 
genuine endeavors to secure terms from Lord 
Chelmsford, though it is hardly possible that he 
will yield to the terms heretofore proposed— 
namely, unconditional surrender, indemnity to 
England for the cost of the war, and the return 
of the spoils hitherto taken from English troops. 
This would practically result in the deposition of 
Cetywayo and his reduction to a vassal of the 
English Crown, and to this he could hardly be 
expected to submit unless he has no alternative. 
Latest advices confirm this conclusion, and report 


him intrenched in an almost impregnable position | 


and awaiting the British advance. 


The recent elections in Austria have resulted | 
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the longer spans, one may easily see that it sinks 
an inch or more under the locomotive. Now 
that experience has taugbt the engineers the best 
form of superstrueture and method of building, 


it becomes the company’s duty to replace the old 
and now unsafe road with the utmost speed. 
The success of the present rapid-transit systew 
depends on its perfect safety, and if ever a train 


in a loss of thirty-three seats to the Liberals, and | 


may result in the entire overthrow of the An- 
drassy Ministry. It is not easy accurately to in- 
terpret the significance of this event, of which no 
interpretation is afforded by the cablegram which 
announces it. We judge, bowever, that it means 
Austrian dissatisfaction with the invasion by 
Austria of the States of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


alien population in an already heterogeneous Em- 
pire, but all the energies of the Empire directed 
to the solidification and consolidation of that 
which already exists, by education, industrial 
progress and political improvement. This is the 
party which triumphed at the polls, and probably 
upon this issue. 


goes down into the street the company will find 
that it will cost them many dear ** pounds of cure” 
to restore public confidence. 


THE EDUCATIONAL QUESTION 
ABROAD. 


rMHE educational question comes to the front in 


Old World wore than in this. 


| education is remitted to the Church; the secular- 
ists would say that it cannot be settled till the 


Church has nothing to do with it; the impartial 


will content himself with narrating its present 
The Conservatives and Constitutionalists desire | 
no annexation of territory, no increase of an 


unsettled condition. 


olicy of secularization, and France is vigorous! 
olic friends would say that it cannot be settled till popiey Ay 
not to say despotically, adopting it, Eugland is 


| 
| 
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authorities; (2) that all superior schools must be 
either sustained by the State and carried on by 
its appointed teachers, or,’if by private enterprise, 
shall then not be conducted by teachers who be- 
long to any religious organization not recognized 
as legal by the State; (3) that all schools must as 
a condition precedent for their existence obtain 
first a charter or governmental permission. These 
are the essential provisions in the new law, and 
their object cannot be doubted, since it has been 
plainly, and even defiantly, stated by its author: 


‘What we aim at alone are the non-authorized religious 
congregations; and amongst these, | proclaim it aloud, a 


congregation which is not only non-autborized but is pro- 


| 


hibited throughout our whole history, the Society of 
Jesus. Yes, gentlemen, it is from its clutches that we 


‘ AiR : _ wish to rescue the soul of the French nation.” 
Europe. Evidently it is not yet settled in the | 


Curiously, while Germany is questioning the 


feeling her way back toward a positive endow- 
ment of Roman Catholic institutions of learning. 


What is known as the Irish University bill, to 
historian, who does not claim prophetic powers, | 


which we referred briefly in our religious, news 


columns last week, is throwing‘al] Great Britain 


into a ferment. 


From Berlin come contemporaneous reports 
that a convention is being negotiated between 
Bismarck and the Vatican; that a political al- 


liance is formed or forming between the Admin- 
istration and the Ecclesiastical party—the U!tra- 


of this alliance, Bismarck is carrying through 


Within the past few years the libraries of the | 
United States, public and private, have increased | 


in a vers rapid ratio. The Commissioner's report 
for 1874 showed three hundred and forty libraries. 
Two years later the first meeting of the American 
Library Association was held in Philadelphia: 
last week the third general Convention was held 
in Boston. Meanwhile a journal bas been founded 
to represent the interests of the public and private 
libraries, and an international meeting has been 
held in London. The papers presented before 
the Convention last week largely dealt with topics 


of special interest to librarians, but one fact was | 


least in Massachusetts—the public are in danger 
of an over-surfeit of books. Miss Mary A. Bean, 
of the Brookline Public Library, reported that 


three-fourths of the readers raged a lib | 
Se theran; they previded an obligatory course of 


book a day, which they claimed to read through, 
reading it to-day and forgetting it to-morrow, and 
accustoming themselves to equally loose habits in 


his financial measures, the object of which is to 
secure a steady and independent income for tbe 
Government by means of protective duties; and, 
finally, that Minister Falk has resigned. Minister 
Falk is, or was, at the head of the Department of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, and bas rendered himself 
obnoxious to the Ecclesiastical party by the famous 
Falk laws. He is bimself an advanced though 
spiritual Liberal, a disciple of Schliermacher. The 
system of liws which he framed, and which, 
largely by his efforts, has been carried through 
Parliament, does not seem to an American to be 
dangerously radical; tut it bas secured for him 
the undying enmity of all the ecclesiastics, both 


elicited, both curious and important, that—at | Protestant and Roman Catholic—perhaps not less 


the former than the latter. These laws brought 


the public schools under the control of the State, 


and in so far removed them from the control of 
the Church, whether Roman Catholic or Lu- 


training, under State supervision, for all candi- 


study. The evil has reached such proportions — 


that many parents have absolutely prohibited 
their children the use of all library books—an 
extreme and unwise measure of prohibition. 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., recognizing the same 
evil, proposed to remedy it by excluding fiction 
from the public library, and reported that in the 
town of Quincy the trustees had come to an 
understanding with a private individual, agreeing 
on a list of autbors and books which should not 


be purchased for the public library, and from 


whicb private enterprise could make up a circu- 
lating library, to be supported by its patrons. 
Mr. Adams advocated novel-reading as a recrea- 
tion, but maintained that it was no more the duty 


of the publi ri | 
public to provide novels than circures for | shall not believe this till we learn more than the 


the children. 


It is gratifying to see that at last the Elevated 


street road a long-needed *‘ ounce of prevention,” 
in the shape of some additional foundations and 
an entirely new set of columns, bearing an im- 
proveo superstructure. This road was the first, the 
experimental one, from which the present exten- 
sive system of ‘‘ rapid transit” has grown. From 
inexperience, it was very natural that the en- 
gineers should not have succeeded the first time 
in foresecing all the requirements and in build- 
ing just the right kind ofaroad. Indeed, it was 
soon found that the columns were not stiff 
enough, and they had to be strengthened with ad- 
ditional irons. 
what is called the King truss-system, each rail being 
supported by a long iron beam, assisted by an 
iron rod running underneath it, in much the same 
way as country-road bridges are constructed. 
While this plan is strong enough for light 


dates for holy orders who looked to the State for 
support in an endowed church; they forbade the 
exercise of any other than a purely spiritual disci- 
pline by any ecclesiastical court; they provided a 
special court for the trial of clerical offenders, 
analogous to the spiritual courts of England; and 


It proposed to apply £1,500,000— 
over &7,000,000—out of the proceeds derived from 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church to the 


payment of salaries, erection of museums, labora- 
tories, libraries, etc., all under Roman Catholic 


montanes and Conservatives; that, as a result. 
£7,000,000—over $35,000, 000—still to be appropri- 


This liberal endowment would leave 


ated. Apparently, the Protestant opposition 
to this endowment of the Roman Catholic Church, 
even on a limited scale, bas sufficed to give the 
movement a halt; for the latest cable despatches 
indicate the introduction of a new bill which, 
we judge, proposes to leave education unsec- 
tarian, and to provide, as does Jules Ferry’s bill 
in France, for granting all degrees on the exam- 
ination of a State Board, on which, however, 
for aught that appears, the Roman Catholic 
Church might be represented. The question of 


what ebhall be done with the fund on hand of 


they made the way easy for any one to go from | 


one communion to another. In his late battle 
with the Roman hierarchy, Minister Falk was Bis- 


marck’s right-hand man; and the fact that he is — with aseassination if he approves the bill. 


allowed to resign at the time when foreign nego- 
tiations are going on with the Vatican and domes- 
tic negotiatiovs with the political supporters of 


the Vatican, gives color to the opinion that Bis- 
-marck, to secure support for his financial meas- 
ures, has partially abandoned his forward move- 


ment in the matter of public education. But we 


cable bas told us of this singular state of affairs. 
, In a week or two our Berlin correspondent will 
Railroad Company is applying tothe old Greenwich | 


tothe Jules Ferry bill. 


probably give us an explanation of the enigma. 
In France the Chambers have voted ‘‘ urgency” 

This bill has the unani- 

mous support of the Government, and is in the 


spirit, though not in the form, of its provisions 


akin to the Falk laws which Germany is appar- 
ently preparing to modify, if not abandon. In 
France, under the first Empire, the Government 


had a monopoly of education; and it was epn- 


trusted almost exclusively to the Roman Catholic 


Church. By subsequent legislation, perfected in 


1875, instruction was made free to all. 


Again, the old road was built on 


Under 
this system the work of education has remained 
in the hands of the religious fraternities, the Ro- 
man Catholic monastic orders giving that Church 
peculiar facilities for carrying on education at a 
small rate of expense. There are not less than 
13,000 schools taught by members of the R. C. 
religious associations, male and female. The Jules 


trains and moderate usage it is not sufficient for | Ferry bill proposes: (1) that degrees shall only be 
the present travel, and, standing opposite one of | conferred after examinations conducted by State 


| 


£10,000,000 is left in abeyance—postponed, with 
other perplexing questions, till a more convenient 
season. This we judge to be the state of facts; 
lor the cablegrams are almost unintelligible, and 
the editorial explanations afforded by even the 
usually well-informed dailies are wholly so. 

In Belgium, which of all European*countries, 
excepting, perhaps, Spain, has been most abso- 
lutely under Roman Catholic control, the bill for 
partially secularizing the schools has passed the 
Parliament. It forbids religious instruction in 
school hours, even where the children are all Ro- 
man Catholic, but allows it to be given by the 
Church in the school buildings out of school- 
hours. The Roman Catholic bishops have pub- 
lished a vigorous protest against the new law on 
account of the expense which it will entail to the 
Church; and the opposition to it is so bitter that 
placards bave been posted threatening the King 


For a nation to carry on a public system of edu- 
cation is very difficult at best; to do so and ignore 
the problems of religious life and truth is impos- 
sible; to deal with them when the nation itself is 
not agreed respecting even the fundawentals of 
religious truth involves difficulties which no 
country in Christendom has yet succeeded in 
solving. 


THE TEST OF THE BIBLE. 


E are constantly receiving questions re- 

specting the interpretation of particular 
passages in the Bible. Who was Cain's wife ¢ 
How do you explain God’s command to Abraham 
to sacrifice his own son? How can you reconcile 
the imprecatory Psalms with the Sermon on the 
Mount? Did the sun really stand stil] at the 
command of Joshua? Please reconcile the four 
conflicting reports of the inscription over the 
cross. Some of these questions are very easily 
answered; others are more difficult; to still others 
it is, perhaps, impossible to give any satisfactory 
answer—certainly it is impossible to give one that 
will satisfy all, even among honest inquirers after 
truth. 

But the questioners, if they are honest inquirers 
after the truth, as we have no doubt most of 
them are, ought not to forget that these and 
kindred questions do not touch the validity of the 
Bible as a book pre-eminent in all the literature 
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Jury 9, 1879. 


of the world as an instructor in righteousness. 
They ought not to forget that scholarship may 
halt perplexed before any one or even before all 
of them, and the Bible, as a revelation and 
disclosure of divine truth for the healing and 
upbuilding of men, is not impaired. Different 
scholars may give different answers, different 
schools may differ never so widely in their inter- 
pretations, and yet the general consensus of 
Christian scholars in the great essential stream of 
truth flowing through the ages from the days of 
Moses to those of John, from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, is not muddied or roiled. The great truths 
of the Bible are very simple; and to these great 
truths all the Bible writers bear a concurrent 
testimony, and in interpreting these great truths 
all Christian scholars, from Dr. Rob >rtson Swith 
to Dr. Patton, are agreed. 

The Bible witnesses bear a coneurrent testi- 
mouy to the great law of human life—the law of 
love. This they declare to be the bond that per- 
fects the household, fuses warring tribes into a 
harmonious nation, will yet unite all nations into 
one universal human brotherhood, and will even 
overcome the contentions of sects, and combine 
in one holy eatholic Church the various frag- 
ments into which it has been separated. This 
law is the oldest in the Bible; it proceeds from 
the pen of: Moses. It is the latest in the Bible— 
is reiterated as the sum of all law by the Apostle 
Paul. The latest prophet has nothing to add to 
the declaration of the earliest, except in new 
applications to make it clearer, 

The Bible witnesses bear a concurrent testi- 
mony to the fact that man bas broken this divine 
law of heaven, and that all the moral ills that 
afflict the race are products of this one great vio- 
lation. ‘That man is more than weak, crude, im- 
mature, infirm, that he is sinful and guilty before 
Giod and before the bar of bis own conscience, 
this is the sorrowful but undeviating testimony 
of the Biblical writers from the opening chapters 
containing their narrative of the one great typical 
temptation and sin down to the latest which nar- 
rate in imagery even more bold the final outburst 
of conscience—human and divine—against per. 
sistent selfishness and wilful sin. 

The Bible witnesses bear a concurrent testi- 
mony to the remedy which divine helpfal grace 
has provided for sinful humanity; that the Shep- 
herd has not lost his sheep nor the Father. his 
child; that love intervenes to save men who have 
sinned and are perpetually sinning against love; 
and that out of the, night a day-dawn is to emerge, 
out of the chaos a new celestial world is to spring 
up at God’s command, 

These are the three great truths of the Bible 
teaching: love, sin, salvation—love, the divine 
law; sin, the actual human condition; and salva- 
tion, the glorious hope—and it is by the truth of 
this concurrent proclamation by patriarch, pro- 
phet, and apostle, the Bible is to be tested. If love 
is not the lawof moral and spiritual cohesion 
which the Bible represents it to be; if man has 
not broken it, and humanity has not come into 
moral chaos in consequence; if for humanity 
there is no helpful arm of love outstretched from 
the heavens to receive, then the Bible is false. 
But if these, its great proclamations, are verified 
by consciousness, experience and observation, 
then the claim of the Bible on our regard as the 
one book which gives a key to present mystery 
and a hope for its future glorious solution is not 
to be rejected because theologians and religious 
editors are not able to explain where Cain got 
his wife or why Matthew and Luke give various 
accounts of the healing of Bartimeus. 


NOTES. 


Our readers will find this week the first of the two 
promised papers in answer to the question: ** What 
is it to be a Christian?” written by the Rev. John 
Hall, D.D., of this city, in the direct, practical style 
for which he is conspicuous. Another paper, ** Cov- 
ert,” by Frank H. Converse, picturesquely opens the 
promised series, “Summer Out of Doors,” and will, 
we have no doubt, set everybody who reads it ac- 
tively consulting the atlas and gazetteer. So far as 
we have any knowledge of the place, we propose to 
keep the author's secret. “ Berliner’s” letter upon 
the Golden Wedding presents in an entertaining way 
the aspects of that memorable anniversary; while 
Miss Lizzie Chase Deering, whom the young people 
will recall by her nom de plume of Elsie Dee, fur- 
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nishes a sketch of négro life, with some strong char- 
acterizations. Instead of the Sermon we give a Lec- 
ture-Room Talk, which the exigencies of space will 
probably compel us to do more or less frequently 
during the summer. In the Young Folk’s depart- 
ment a new name appears—that of Miss Fannie Belle 
Irving,, who contributes a realistic story of child- 
life in one of our great New York stores—Aunt Pa- 
tience writes a letter to her nephews, and the Pro- 
fessor wakes up after a six months’ pap, wonderfully 
vivacious for so old a man. Our juvenile readers, 
we know, will be glad to welcome him back. 


The “Congregationalist” concurs in the recommend. 
ation made two or three weeks ago in the Christian 
Union respecting Sunday-school Bible lessons. It 
says: “There is nothing else so necessary in these 
days as systematic study of the Bible. A course of 
lessons intended to explain and enforce the great 
fundamental truths of the Gospel, on which all 
Evacgelical branches of the church are as one, would 
do good now. Let us have it, or something better, if 
that can be suggested.” 


A delightful illustration of what a little kindly con- 
sideration for the poor can aceomplish was afforded 
at the Houghton Farm, in the town of Cornwall, last 
week. Twelve newsboys were invited from the city 
to spend the day. Their fares toand from the lodg- 
ing-house were provided on the Erie Railroad. A 
lunch was spread for them of bread and butter, 
crackers, cheese, cakes, dates and plenty of milk, and 
it was noticeable that while the huge plate of bread 
and butter was left, everything else, especially the 
cake-dish, was thoroughly cleared, After two or 
three hours spent in clambering the hills and examin- 
ing the farm they were given a drive to,the Hudson— 
tive or six miles away—and balf au bour’s swim in the 
neighboring creek. They expressed their thanks for 
their day's entertainmeut by hearty cheers for their 
host and hostess, and on reaching home spent their 
whole evening relating their various adventures, and 
telling everything they had seen, done and eaten 
since they left New York in the morning. One Loy 
expressed probably the sentiments of the whole 
party in saying, when fairly within the farm lines: 
“Oh, dear, I wish they'd lock the gates on us and 
never let us go out.” There are hundreds of farmers 
in‘the country who could render,this service to a 
dozen city Arabs, while there are very few who are 
able to do the same thing on the scale of Mr. Geo. W. 
Childs, who, ov the Fourth of July, entertained be- 
tween seven and eight hundred newsboys with a 
substantial dinver on the grounds attached to the per- 
manent exhibition at Philadelphia. 


Our worship last Sunday afternoon in Trinity 
Church was rudely disturbed by the din of the Metro- 
politan Railway trains, which rumbled by at brief 
intervals during the entire service, and several times 
took pains, as it seemed, to blow off steam directly 
under the great chancel window. This was the be- 
ginning of Sunday trains, and a prophecy of what 
Trinity and the other churches and the residents 
along the route are to look for in the future. It is 
seemingly. indicative of a total abandonment of the 
old Sabbath idea, and evinces little concern on the 
part of the churches for a day of reset that they are 
found tacitly bargaining with the railroad company 
not to protest so long as trains are not run till after 
twelve o'clock noon. 


Mr. Hall opposed—not offered—the original historic 
resolution in the Vermont Couvention. 


The Vermont Supreme Court has decided that the 
publication of the proceedings of a ministerial asso- 
ciation disfellowshipping one of its members for 
untruthfulness and deception is a privileged com- 
munication and cannot be made the basis of an action 
for libel. This decision is in conformity both with pre- 
vious decisions in other States, and with general and 
fundamental principles of law; but it is worth while 
to call attention to it so that our ecclesiastical bodies 
may kuow thet their right to proceed against an 
offending member is recognized by the courts, pro- 
vided there is no leaven of malice in the procedure. 


The printer last week reversed our declaration 
about Congregationalism, of which we had written: 
“Congregationalism stands on the Word of God, not 
on an authoritative interpretation of that Word.” 
But, when we came to examine our own chirography, 
we could not greatly blame him for substituting and 
for not, 


To the Editors of the Christian Union. 

I notice the books tor children, in the large list you pub- 
lish, are few in number and not the most attractive. The 
desire is growing among American parents of any intelligence 
to cultivate in their children a taste for reading, and for the 
beat reading. It would be worth while for publishers to 
classify children’s books just as they do books for adults. 
Then fathers and mothers would know, or could choose, 
from alist of this kind, how to go from Mother Goose to 
Fairy Tales, and on, through all the stages of a child's de- 
velopment, to stronger food and higher literature. Even 
those who read extensively are often at a loss in this matter 
of giving children interesting and at the same time good 
reading. 

The publishers who have done sucha philanthropic work 


| fo the “Half Hour,” “ Handy Volume,"’ and other series, 
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might perfect what they bave done by getting up also for 
children an equally unexceptionable series of inexpensive 
books culled from the best writers. 

Tbe Christian Union, which already gives so many good 
reviews of children's books, and bas a department which the 
children always seek, might have a special column for these 
reviews, thus emphasizing the importance of the subject. 

N. J. J.K.C. 

We recommend the suggestion of our correspondent 
to the consideration of publishers. We bave reason 
to know, from many frequent enquiries, that there 
are many mothers who desire more accurate informa- 
tion than they now can easily obtain respecting the 
best books for children’s reading; and we are equally 
certain that a very great service would be rendered 
to thousands of American homes by #ny publisher 
who would issue a half-hour series, or a handy-volume 
series, of children’s books that would help to crowd 
out the dime novel and the sensational story-paper. 
As to the suggestion of a children’s review, the books 
worthy of notice are not numerous enough to justify 
a column a week; but we ordinarily group them in 
a separate column when they are received. We sug- 
gest, however, to Aunt Patience, as a topic of one or 
two letters to children, ‘‘ What and How to Read.” 


One of the saddest features of our city life is the in- 
variable increase of the death rate with the first 
heated term. Any one who will take the trouble to 
look into the statistics will find that the mortality 
prevails mainly among children, while a little closer 
inspection will show that the children are those of the 
poorer class, and that their death is more or less 
directly due to the foul air of their tenement-homes. 
Some time in the future, perbaps, the tenement-house 
may be reformed; but, pending the fulfillment of this 
almost forlorn hope, it becomes the duty of every 
citizen to do his or her part towards alleviating the 
distresses of the victims of the system. An effort in 
this direction, so far at least as the children are con- 
cerned, is being made by the Children’s Aid Society— 
who are always conspicuous in philanthropic works 
—which promises, if well sustained, to make the life of 
many a little one more tolerable, and its death less a 
matter of certainty, in the hot weeks that are to come. 
This new phase of the Society’s work is designated 
as the “Sick Children’s Mission of the Children’s Aid 
Society.’ Its office is located at 709 East Eleventh 
street, near Avenue C, and it is under the supervision 
of Mr. Moore Dupuy. It is the purpose of the mis- 
sion to work with the female missionaries throughout 
the ‘city, and provide the sick children of the tene- 
ments with medical attendance and nouriehing food. 
The trained nurses of the City Mission will co-operate, 
lending their advice, and, in severe cases, their per- 
sonal service. To carry on the work money is needed, 
and we do not hesitate to urge that it be freely be- 
stowed. It may be sent either to Wm. A. Booth, 
President, at the Third National Bank, or to Geo. 8. 
Coe, Treasurer, American Exchange Bank, or C. L. 
Brace, 19 East Fourth street; or we will gladly for- 
ward any sums that may be sent to us. One’s support 
of such a cause as this ought not to be indifferent. 
Surely, while our own children are epvjoying in vigor 
of health their days by the seaside or on the farm, we 
can give a thought to the little unes whose lives are 
being made a pitiful sacrifice to the ignorance of 
tenement-house architects and the avarice of their 
proprietors. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ON THE WING. 

HERE is a great outcry against great railroad 

corporations, but, after all, it makes some differ- 
ence what the corporation is. Railroad travel has 
improved over the Jersey plains vastly since the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company bought or leased the 
road from its old proprietors. Last night we came 
on from Jersey City to West Philadelphia, ninety 
miles, in one hour and forty-five minutes. There were 
drawing-room cars, of course, but passengers were 
not driven by crowd or discomfort from the common 
car to the drawing-room car, for the seats are broad, 
the backs are high; and, though the car was full, 
every seat being occupied, I believe, I found no 
trouble in getting avery comfortable afternoon nap. 
Afterward, in coming from Philadelphia to Harris- 
burgh, I was interested to see the care which the 
conductor took to make almost a berth for one lady 
traveling alone, by giving her two seats and adjusting 
them into an approximation to a lounge. 


I have been sitting on my hotel porch this morning, 
watching the trains of two roads at the crossing of 
one of Harrisburgh's principal streets, and wondering 
at the good-natured, easy-going carelessness of the 
American people. The Pennsylvania and the Phila- 
delphia and Reading railroads both cross a great 
thoroughfare at this point. The street runs between 
the two stations. There has been almost ceaselessly 
two streams crossing each other, one of trains, the 
other of people—pedestrians and carriages—now a 
cart or an express-wagon, now a fine carriage, now 
travelers hastening to one or the other station, now 
little children, satchel on arm, hurrying to school, 
and yet there is not a gate, nor evena flagman. It is 
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the American habit to leave every one to look out for 
himself; that is better than the European habit of 
having Government look out for every one; but there 
ought to be a golden mean, and we certainly have not 


To a traveler who views Harrisburgh from the horse- 
car the city is not attractive. It is more thriving 
than elegant. But the view of the city from the dome 
of the capitol isa charming one. The city isa plain 
entirely surrounded by hills. I should guess that it is 
not cold in the dog-days. From the dome, from which 
I have just descended, this city lies at your feet; close 
at hand the park; then the business streets; still 
further from you the smoke of many factories and iron 
mills. To the north and west lies the broad and shal- 
low Susquehanna, spanned by two or three long bridges, 
and dotted with beautifully green islands that must make 
charming pic-nic grounds. Beyond, on the further bank, 
two or three villages, with their church spires, are to 
be seen peeping out from among the thick groves of 
trees; and still beyond rise the rounded hills which 
make the framework of the whole picture, some cul- 
tivated to their summits, others, especially on the 
northwest, thickly wooded. The gap to the north 
through which the river finds its gateway reminds one 
of the gap inthe range of hills through which the 
Connecticut breaks at Northampton, or of the famous 
Delaware Gap, though, as I judge from this distance, 
and as I remember it of old, much less wild than the 
latter. 


Books have always a magnetic attraction for me, so 
I can hardly say that it is by chance that I have 
strayed into the State Library, where I am writing 
part of this letter. I wish a Congressional Library 
Committee would come on to Harrisburgh and see how 
Pennsylvania treats her books; perhaps they would 
then instigate Congress to give Mr. Spofford some- 
thing better than his present lumber-room in which to 
stow the Nation’s Library. This library-room is a 
beautiful one; I should like to stay here and read and 
write all day. It contains some 36,000 volumes, of 
which about one-third are Law Books and State Docu- 
ments, the rest are miscellaneous, not excluding 
theology. Under the energetic administration of the 
present librarian, Dr. C. L. Ehrenfeld, a special appro- 
priation was made by the last Legislature of $11,000, 
of which $5,000 is to be employed in making the 
library what a State Library ought to be, a complete 
collection of works throwing light on the history of 
the State. 


Since I began this letter I have transferred my desk 
several times. I am completing it sitting on a smooth 
stone just outside the fence of the Oakville camp- 
grounds. That camp was my destination. It is a 
little less than two hours’ ride south from Harrisburgh, 
in the Cumberland Valley. Eight or ten miles south 
of us is the South Mountain; twenty-five miles across 
the intervening range of hills is the still more famous 
Gettysburgh. Sixteen years ago this summer, the 
reb— I beg their pardon, our Southern brethren 
were harvesting their grain in this rich valley. 


_ They levied $50,000 at York, in the adjoining valley ; 


paid an unwelcome visit to Carlisle, a few miles to the 
north of us; got within thirteen miles of Harrisburgh ; 
and then were recalled to fight the fight of Gettys- 
burgh, the critical battle of the war. If that had gone 
against us, the road would have lain open to Phila- 
delphia, perhaps to New York. The Oakville Grove 
is an old Methodist camp-meeting spot, but this is 
the first Sunday-School Assembly ever held here, I be- 
lieve the first ever held in the State. Its success war- 
rants the opinion that it will not be the last one. 
Judging from the programme, the two questions that 
are filling the hearts of Christian people to-day are 
how to meet modern unbelief and how to make more 
of the Bible. {think it is safe to say, too, that there 
is no place where one will get so full an answer to 
these questions as at a Sunday-school camp-meeting. 
The leader of this one is Mr. Worden. He is a gradu- 
ate of Chautauqua, and does full credit to his Alma 
Mater. 


It is not strange that Pennsylvanians are proud of 
their State. I rode from six till ten Monday night, 
from Philadelphia to Harrisburgh; and two hours the 
next day down the Cumberland Valley, and all the way 
through a country rich in corn and wheat, and, what 
was more important, in beautiful and thrifty homes. 
And I only rode alongside two beds in an enormous 


garden. In its own resources, Pennsylvania must be |. 


the richest State in the Union—quite rich enough to 
make a strong independent nation, with its five great 
sources of wealth, agricultural products, timber, coal, 


oil, and iron. Besides which, it is furnished with more 


denominations than all the rest of the States put to- 
gether. Any man who wants to split off another 
Protestant sect, for the sake of a new creed or ritual, 
ought to be banished to——Pennsylvania. L. A. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NOW AND FOREVER. 
By Mrs. Macorr B, 


HE shore was barren and low, 
The sea stretched out to the sky, 
With a thread of green and a golden sheen * 
To show to the human eye 
Where the water kissed the sky. 


A ship on the water sailed 
Farther and farther away, 

Till it toucbed the sheen of that hue of green 
And sank in the distant gray ; 
Sank, and was lost for aye. 


To eyes that waitedand watched 
Its coming across the tide, 

The ship I'd seen was the seme, I ween, 
When it reached the other side, 
And out of the mist did ride. 


A life that I watched and loved 
I saw sail over the sea 

That stretches around the world, profound 
In its shoreless mystery— 
As dark as dark can be. 


And I stood on the barren shore 
And saw it glide from my sight, 

And leave me alone, while my heart made woan, 
And the world grew black as night— 
With never a ray of light. 


Then my faith grew strong and firm, 
That, across the misty sea, 

On eternity’s side of the death-stream wide, 
My darling unchanged shall be— 
Like that sbip that crossed the sea. 


THE BIBLE ANSWER TO THE GREAT 
QUESTION. 


By THE Rev. D. D. 


- OW, look here; Iam doing my best as a son, 

as a brother, as a student; I am doing my 
duty; ask any who know me; and I want to doitina 
still better way. What more do you want?” 

It is easy to fancy a young man in college putting 
this question, after prayer-meeting, to a companion 
who has ‘‘made a profession” and is trying to “‘ deal 
with” his outside friend. It is the old historic ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What lack I yet?” 

To get an answer to this question it is idle to go to 
Reason. We do not pretend that Christians have a 
monopoly of reason, nor deny the gift to millions of 
early pagans or modern heathen. But Reason did not 
unfold to them any way of life that is satisfactory to 
us—even to our inguiring student. He smiles at an- 
cient superstitions, though embalmed in classic poetry, 
and at modern fetichism, though not without its inter- 
est and its romance. ‘‘ The world by wisdom knew 
not God.” 

Nor will it avail to listen to the gospel of Nature, 
however eloquently it may be uttered in our ears. 
How prettily it can be described, in the smiling spring, 
in the laughing summer, in the mellow autumn, in the 
sullen winter, whispered in the breeze, written on the 
ground as it brought forth plentifully, shouted in 
the tempest. But, my dear friend, men—red, white 
and black—have had all this for sixty centuries, and 
what did they learn from it, in India, Japan, China, 
Burmah, Central Africa? Why, explain it as you will, 
where Nature’s voice and aspect are the sweetest and 
her gospel is the plainest, men know the least about 
the very thing we need. The most they have learned, 
even in the best of times, has been ‘‘the eternal power 
and Godhead”—enough to make them without excuse. 
Yet it does not follow from this that Reason is ignored 
or dishonored by the alternative we propose. To Rea- 
son evidences make theirappeal. ‘‘I speak as to wise 
men; judge ye what I say.” Reason can approve, re- 
ceive, appreciate what she could not have discovered ; 
just as you and I value the telescope, telegraph, tele- 
phone and other fine arrangements, though, alas! we 
did not produce them. 

Nor is Nature belittled by denying her the power to 
reveal mercy and moral truth that will quiet con- 
science and save life. Whoever saw the great engine 
in the Philadelphia Exhibition knows something of the 
maker’s mechanical talent But to find out whether 
he is a just, affectionate, pure man, one must go te 
other sources of information. Nature does her own 
work. Let us not expect more from her. 

Then what remains? Revelation; which you and I 
accept, so that one need not here discuss evidences. 
It begins where Nature stops, and takes Reason as its 
pupil. It declares two sets of truths—one as to you 
and me; one as to God. Let them be dwelt on a 
moment. 

The first is, that we are not what we ought to be, 
as before God. We condemn ourselves, do we not? 
Why? We did wrong. What made the wrong, as 
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distinct from right? Until you set up aclaim for an 
absolutely perfect life, for no part of which you ever 
blamed yourself—and I do not deem you such a fool— 
we may as well count and call you a transgressor, a 
sinner. And the tendency, whatever it is, that made 
you sin once will do it again, more and more, the 
longer the worse. We shall not dispute as to whether 
that tendency is to be called pride, or self-will, or 
corruption, or an evil heart; nor is it vital to our 
question to know how much ofit is in you. You have 
heard badly if you do not remember a hundred state- 
ments in Revelation laying sin and guilt on each of us. 
It is of no account that A, B, C and D, have theories 
that explain or modify or deny this fact. Men, as a 
whole, have admitted it in a hundred ways. Witness 
their altars, priests, and sacrifices. 

The second thing Revelation sets forth is, that there 
is pitying love in God. Recall your texts again. That 
love is made out to be prior to our merit, *‘ from ever- 
lasting,” free, strong, personal, and holy. It does 
po wrong. A man who opens a prison because he is 
fond of a thief confined therein does wrong. The 
strength of his love is no defence for disregard of 
other’s rights. So this love of God comes tousina 
way that respects all interests, as we might expect in 
an all-seeing, all-knowing God. Hcre—to take a rude 
illustration—is a city with a hundred thousand people 
in need of a supply of water. And yonder, sleeping 
among the hills, is a soft, clear lake, whose springs 
keep it ever full. But how to get it? It might con- 
ceivably come in a flood, and, like the rivers by some 
European cities lately, drown the people. Or a canal 
might be cut to let it flow and catch all impurities as 
itcomes. But, better still, engineering power makes an 
acqueduct, builds reservoirs, lays pipes, sends it into 
street and dwelling and chamber, with the least pos- 
sible evil and the largest amount of comfort to 
all. So it is here in the matter of our wants and 
the channels through which divine love supplies 
them; for in Christ the Saviour are ‘“‘hid’”—but we 
shall yet see them—all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge. Good men see God’s character in it— 
that he is holy and pitiful, for this Son of his suffers 
for us and makes good our defaults. So they know 
him. Angels make a study of Him in a new character 
“through the Church.” They and we find out what 
Reason did not whisper nor Nature disclose—that 
‘** God is in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing unto us our trespasses. 

Now, what more do you want? Why, that you 
should approach God as he has arranged, accept the 
water of life which he brings, drink, and live forever. 
He calls this believing "—the reversal of Adam's first 
folly and crime—and ‘‘obeying” the Gospel—what Adam 
and we failed hithertoto do. He calls it ‘‘ faith.” He 
says that when we have this faith we are received into 
his family, made sons of God, heirs of heaven. He 
pledges himself that if we will receive this, his Repre- 
sentative, Revealer, Ambassador, Peacemaker, Media- 
tor, or what else you call him, he will be at peace with 
us, cast our sins behind his back, and give us a new 
heart and a right spirit. 

Yet he will do all this without ignoring our reason, 
or blotting out our will, or making us machines, or 
trampling on any one of the laws he imposed on our 
being at the beginning. 

Now, what more would I have of you? This faith. 
It will carry allin its train. See the Christ of the 
Scriptures, and have faithin him. Your sin will be 
put away, and you will know it in proportion as you 
come near him. See God in Christ, and you will love 
him, and wish to know him better. Study this trusted 
Christ, and you will find he has something to say to 
you of holiness, and of a spirit that makes holy. This 
meets your craving for more God-likeness. Study this 
Christ in the Revelation, and you will find this world 
a great arena, in which he is warring against no con- 
temptibie foes; never mind how the foes—sin, death, 
devils and what not—came there. Their existence is 
no more unlikely than yours. Bad spirits are no more 
incredible than bad men. There they are, and he is 
bruising them under his feet. Why, you say, as your 
eyes are opened, that is my Saviour, the Captain of 
my salvation! Why should I not enlist under him? 
Would he let me help him? I cannot strike hard, but 
I can strike for him. Now you are a Christian, a sin- 
ner pardoned, a son of God, a Christian worker, and it 
all comes through believing in Jesus. 

‘ But what about regeneration?” -Well, children, in 
being born, do not think much about it. Itis afler- 
wards that they inquire about it. And so it is here, as 
you may remember in the verses which your mother, 
perhaps, made you read so early, in John, first chap- 
ter: ‘‘As many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to as many as 
believed in his name, which were born, not of blood, 
nor of the will ef the flesh, nor of man, but of God.” 
What did they do? Receive, believe him. What hap- 
pened to them? They were born of the will of God— 
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born again, regenerated. When they knew it, they 
followed Jesus, “joined the Church,” and in the de- 
gree in which they knew and loved his will were happy 
in doing it till they died, and then—their sorrows ended 
and their discipline endured—they went home to him 
for ever. This is what you lack, my dear friend. The 
scientific thinkers about religious truths, of course, 
must use scientific language, and will call some of 
these things ‘‘ Justification by Faith,” ‘‘ Regeneration 
by the Holy Ghost,” ‘* Growth in Grace,” and so forth ; 
and some will, without thinking of the meaning of 
words, very reproachfully call all this **dogma;” but 
you need not be troubled thereby. The thing is, that 
you live a life of faith. And the basis of rel gious 
faith is God’s word, and the great object held out to 
you by whom you come to the Father is Christ, and 
with faith in him comes love, and love makes obedi- 
ence cheerful, and you learn to repeat, after one of the 
noblest Christians the world ever saw: ‘The life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me ;” 
and the ‘ life in the flesh”—that is, here, in the body— 
will be of a piece with that hereafter. Living or 
dying, you are the Lord’s. Absent from the body you 
are present with him. Andso Paul and John agree— 
for ‘** Pauline,” and ‘ Johannean,” and “ Petrine” 
Gospels are German and barbaric names for parts of 
our glorious, harmonious whole, in which God is the 
gracious giver and man the grateful receiver, whose 
praises go up, as God's gifts come down, ‘through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” | 
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THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


TRANGERS who came from a distance to Berlin 
S to enjoy the festivities of the golden wedding of 
the Emperor were doomed to more or less disappoint- 
ment. The precarious state of the Emperor's health 
rendered it desirable that the ceremonies should be 
conducted with as much quietness as possible, and, in 
view of the depressed state of business and finances 
in Germany, the Emperor himself had requested that 
everything pertaining to this occasion should be con- 
ducted in an unostentatious manner—that the money 
which the citizens of Berlin would have lavished upon 
public displays should rather be given to the poor. 
For a few days before the jubilee it was even doubt- 
ful whether there would be anything for the public to 
see, as the recent fall of the Emperor had so disabled 
his knee that he was incapable of walking or standing, 
and it was in contemplation to have the “‘ wedding” 
in strict privacy at his favorite palace at Potsdam. 
The Emperor of Russia, too, who was to have come 
with a grand suite, was detained by illness in the im- 
perial family. Indeed, no royal personage was present 
except the King of Saxony, though Russia, Great 
Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, Bavaria, and Wir- 
temburg were represented by princely deputies. On 
the occasion of the silver wedding of the Emperor of 
Austria, there were in Vienna public processions, re- 
views and displays on a magnificent scale, but at Ber- 
lin nothing of the sort was attempted. Perhaps the 
police were unwilling to take the risk of exposing so 
many distinguished personages before a miscellaneous 
crowd, in which assassins might mingle unobserved. 
In short, the golden wedding at Berlin was not a 
festive display for the people, but a domestic cere- 
monial for the Court. 

However, the people made of it a holiday festival, 
and brought their loyal enthusiasm to supply the lack 
of spectacular effects; and, indeed, the most pleasing 
feature of the day was the spontaneous ovation of the 
citizens of Berlin to the imperial house. Already on 
Tuesday evening there were popular rejoicings, with 
music and illuminations at the principal gardens, and 
especially at the Zoological Garden, where thousands 
were gathered for a brilliant display of fireworks. 
At his entrance into the city on Monday evening, and 
on every public appearance on Tuesday, the Emperor 
was greeted with huzzas on the crowded streets. 
Wednesday opened auspiciously, but occasional heavy 
showers tested the devotion of the multitudes who 
thronged to the palaces in hope of getting a glimpse 
of whatever was to be seen. The blast of trumpets 
from the old Schloss, from the Rath House, and other 
conspicuous points ushered in the day. The streets 
were thick with flags, flowers, mottoes, transparencies, 
and all the insignia of rejoicing. At every corner men 
were selling golden wreaths, and pictures of the 
Emperor and the Empress adorned with crowns and 
flowers. Some of these latter, cheaply gotten up, 
were hideous caricatures; it is not possible, indeed, 
to make a handsome woman of the Empress, but the 
lithograph of her as a bride fifty years ago, with her 
hair gathered up in high puffs, with an over-topping 
comb, ought to be handed over to the common hang-, 
man. There were medals, however, and gilded cards 
for children, which gave a better impression of the 
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imperial pair. The Emperor looks more fresh and 
youthful than the Empress, though he is eighty-two 
years old, and fourteen years her senior. He was 
born on the 22d of March, 1797, the second. son of 
Frederick William III. and his famous queen, Louise. 
She was born on the 30th of September, 1811, daughter 
of the Grand Duke Frederick Carl, of Saxony. 

At nine o'clock a choir and band of over 1,200 
assembled on Donhoff’s Platz, in front of the Prussian 
House of Deputies, and, in hearing of vast crowds, 
executed hymns and chorale appropriate to the day. 
All who have visited Berlin will remember that the 
modest palace occupied by the Emperor—really an 
annex to the Royal Library of Frederick the Great— 
stands under the Linden, in face of Frederick’s monu- 
ment, and nearly opposite to the University. Above 
the palace is the Opera-House, then the palace of the 
Crown Prince, next the famous monumental bridge, 
and, beyond, the great Schloss. 

This little distance, a walk of five minutes, from 
the palace to the Schloss, gave the only oppor- 
tunity for the people at large to see the royal cortége 
in going and returning. Tribunes were erected in 
front of the Opera-House, and on the Schloss Platz, 
and these, with every inch of ground left free by the 
police, were early occupied by eager crowds. Here 
the people enjoyed the view of the carriages of princes, 
generals, ambassadors, etc., driving to the Schloss. 
Soon after eleven o’clock, the royal cortege issued 
from the palace, the Emperor and Empress being in a 
gala carriage of gold and glass, drawn by six black 
horses, splendidly caparisoned. ‘Though the carriages 
were closed, and hardly a glimpse could be had of their 
occupants, the carriage of the royal pair was greeted 
with tumultuous cheers. The whole cortége, with the 
showy outriders, and the rich display of colors on 
carriages, coachmen and trappings, was brilliant and 
effective; indeed, the sight of this was the chief re- 
ward of those who having paid ten marks for a seat 
satan hour in expectation of its coming, and four 
hours more in alternate shower and heat awaiting its 
return. The entrance of the cortége into the court of 
the Schloss was greeted with national airs by military 
bands. The Emperor and Empress repaired at once 
to the beautiful chapel adjoining the White Hall, where 
all specially invited to witness the ceremony were al- 
ready assembled. The display of costumes, uniforms, 
brilliants and orders recalled the Oriental splendors of 
the marriage festival described in the Forty-fifth Psalm. 
The famous choir of the Dom opened the service, and, 
after the liturgy appropriate to the occasion, Dr. 
Kdgel, the favorite court preacher of the Emperor, de- 
livered an address from the words, Faith, Hope, and 
Love—which, by its felicitous adaptation of these 
three potent elements of life to the venerabie pair be- 
fore him, moved even this aristocracy of wealth, pride 
and power to human, if not pious, emotion. During 
the marriage service it was touching to see the aged 
Emperor supported by his adjutants, in kneeling or in 
standing, and at the close embracing his wife and 
children. Dr. Kégel pronounced the following bene- 
diction : 

“Our help cometh from the Lord who made heaven and 
earth; in his name, from bis fullness, to big honor, must all 
blessing proceed and be received. The Lord, who is the rock 
of our faith, who bath sustained and blessed thy union to this 
day bless and shield thee. The Lord, whois Love, and who 
by his Cross, his Word and his Spirit bath made himself 
known to thee through fifty years, lift upon thee the light of 
his countenance and be gracious unto thee. The Lord, who 
is our hope in life and in death, and who hath promised the 
crown of life to him who abideth faithful, make his face to 


shine upon thy going out, and thy coming in, and give thee 
his peace.” 


This over, cannon, bells and trumpets announced the 
fact to the jubilant throng without who were still 
waiting patiently for the return of the procession from 
the Schloss to the palace. Two mortal hours, how- 
ever, were yet to pass, with nothing to be seen or 
heard without. Within, however, the grandeur and 
splendor of the court ceremonial now reached the cli- 
max. Ambassadors, deputations from both Parlia- 
ments, representatives of the city, deputations from 
provinces, universities, orders, institutions, defiled 
before the Emperor and Empress, seated on their 
throne, presented their homage and salutations, and 
received a few words of greeting in reply. The Em- 
peror for the most part remained seated, rising occa- 
sionally by the help of an arm or a cane. A prettty in- 
cident occured when an order instituted by the Empress 
for the care of sick and wounded soldiers stood before 
the throne. The Emperor said he should leaye it to 
the Empress to reply to their salutations; whereupon 
the Empress said: ‘‘ Since His Majesty commands it, I 
have nothing to do but obey; but I can only say that 
everything which has been done through the Govern- 
ment for your objects has been by the express approval 
and command of His Majesty the Emperor.” It was 
during this greeting of the representatives of foreign 
powers that Mr. A. D. White, the newly arrived 
Minister of the United States, was first presented to 
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the Emperor. His Majesty had already been advised 
of Mr. White’s admirable qualifications for his post, 
and of his liberal efforts on behalf of education in his 
native land, and he gave our Minister a cordial recep- 
tion, to be repeated more officially at another time. 


| We Americans in Berlin are proud to be represented 


by one whose political experience, scholarly attain- 
ments, and practical philanthropy have already given 
him a reputation abroad, and who adds to these a 
gentlemanly independence and refinement which are a 
full equivalent of rank and station at a court. 

When all the ceremonies were closed, the royal car- 
riages, with the Emperor and the Empress, made the 
tour of the Schloss Platz, and returned to the palace. 
The crowds of spectators there stood cheering until 
the Emperor and Empress appeared on the balcony to 
respond to their salutations. In the evening the 
whole city was illuminated with beauty and brilliancy. 
The Opera-House was a conspicuous object. A gala 
opera was given within for the special guests of the 
Emperor, and the names, ‘‘WILHELM” and “AUGUSTA” 
were emblazoned upon every window. Throughout 
the day there were no indications of disorder. Every- 
one was pleased at this festival of human life and hu- 
man love in high places. In the annals of the court, 
this rare incident of a golden wedding will long be 
remembered. How eventful have been these fifty 
years! Athis marriage, Prince William had hardly a 
prospect of the throne of Prussia—which at his birth 
was humiliated under the power of Napoleon. Now 
he has broken the Empire of France and united Ger- 
many under himself as Emperor. For his personal 
character, as well as his public services, he deserves 
the grateful remembrance of his people. 


BERLIN, June 12, 1879. 


SUMMER OUT OF DOORS. 
COVERT. 
By Frank H. ConVERSE. 


EITHER modern guide-book or gazetteer makes 
other than the most casual mention of Covert. 
Indeed, almost the only reference to this dreamy vil- 
lage which has ever met my eye is found in Drake’s 
Chronicles, under date of the year 1637, which record 
concisely avers that ‘‘ Coverte is a New England set- 
tlement destyned to be of vast importance by reason 
of its fertyle soil, wonderful harborage and advantyge 
of fyshery.” 

But the Delectable Mountains, which separate 
Covert from the outer world, seems to have been an 
effectual check to the tide of progress, and to-day this 
resting-place for world-weary souls is unknown and 
forgotten of men. Only the faintest echoes from the 
world’s great thoroughfares reach the ears of its 
dwellers, and these as indistinctly blended as the mur- 
murs of a sea-shell. 

More than two centuries have passed since hither, 
from their transatlantic homes, came the Studleighs 
and Burleighs, the Doteys and Aldens, who were the 
original founders of Covert. Waxing rich through 
traffic with the untutored savage, they erected the 
quaint, square-roofed mansions where their present 
descendants live, which stand as sturdy monuments of 
men which indeed builded better than they knew. 

And to-day, in its old-time garb, Covert lays 
stretched at indolent length on the Eastern slopes which 
overlook the sea, dormant in winter and drowsy in 
summer. Sometimes it seems to partially awaken in 
the latter months, but only to gaze, through half-closed 
eyes, over the far-reaching blue sea before it, and smile 
in a somnolent sort of way as white-winged yachts 
speed their way eastward seeking fresh flelds and 
pastures new. And then, as if secure in its hiding- 
place behind the sheltering island which gives to 
harbor and village their name, it relapses into peace- 
ful slumber, which is deepened by the never-ceasing 
monotone of the surf at its feet. 

The village proper is comprehended in one irregu- 
lar, shady street, which sidles indolently along the 
gentle declivity a few rods above high-water mark, 
like an idle boy undecided as to the disposal of his 
half-holiday. Suddenly, catching a glimpse of the 
sparkling water below through the trees, it seems, as 
it were, to shake off its indecision, and, plunging with 
indecorous haste adown a sloping wilderness of odor- 
ous fish-houses and drying nets, while hesitating 
between the verge of an antiquated wharf and the 
beach, ig lost to sight. There has not been a new 
house built in Covert within the memory of the Oldest 
Inhabitant—a ubiquitous and garrulous old gentleman 
of ninety-three, who remembers (as he will tell you 
pretty constantly) ‘‘when the Boxer and Enterprise 
‘fit’ off shore.” 

For the time-honored dwellings occupied by these 
primitive people were built for use rather than orna- 
ment, and, bidding fair to stand a century or two 
longer, do not encourage the innovations of modern 
architecture. Akin to these venerable roof-trees are 
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the elm trees of fabulous age which stand shoulder 
to shoulder on either sidethe street. Bent, as it were, 
by the weight of years, the tremulous tips of their 
drooping branches gently touch the moss-grown 
roofs beneath, with poetic suggestions of life-long 
companionship and prosaic reminder of decaying 
shingles. 

There is an ancient church near at hand where 
Covert worships with one accord in one place. A 
church where doctrinal dissension and sectarian 
squabbles are never known. Its creed is compre- 
hended in the words: **‘ For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish but have everlast- 
And, carrying their creed as a matter of 
practice, rather than theory, into their quiet lives, 
the people of Covert seem to be as spiritually minded 
as though there were a church to every ten families— 
more so, perhaps. 

It needs not here to be told how Polly and I drifted 
out of the world and into Covert. It is sufficient to 
say that far inland we had awaited the coming in of 
our ship till our faith was nigh gone. And here, 
within continuous sight of the open sea, we perhaps 
hoped to see her snowy sails or hear the plash of her 
anchor, even though our dimmed vision and weary 
hearts warned us that our ship, so long overdue, 
might never gladden our eyes. Yet we secretly cling 
to the shadowy possibility, for we have on board some 
worldly wealth, together with the title deeds to a 
landed estate in Utopia and a lofty castle in Spain. 
But for the present we are cheerfully content with a 
less pretentious residence, which I purchased at the 
musical valuation known as a song, to which notes 
were appropriately appended. It is a cynical-looking 
little ‘‘hip-roofed” house, with a g®neral air of in- 
dulging in a chronic shoulder-shrug. We have mod- 
ernized it (to the bewilderment of the entire commu- 
nity) with a bay-window and tiny piazza, and would 
not exchange it for the most money-making booth in 
the purlieus of Vanity Fair. 

According to an inscription upon an oak beam in 
the attic, it was ‘‘bilded in 1645 by Major Diggary 
Priest.” Its low, wainscotted rooms—if tradition be 
true—have echoed to shouts of wild revelry and sobs 
of bitter grief. Aye, and once the awful cry of 
‘*murder!” was heard within its walls. But as the 
echoes are now forever silent, Polly and I let nene of 
these things move us overmuch, our more practical 
annoyances being in the possession of a tomb-like 
cellar infested with omnivorous rats, who, for aught 
we know, may be of a past century. The house is 
completely overrun with a wonderful growth of ivy, 
concerning which the Oldest Inhabitant hath a curious 
legend which, divested of certain marvelous charac- 
teristics, runs in this wise: 

It would seem that one Increase Rogers, who 
lived here a century ago, was a person of a somewhat 
eccentric disposition, and at his death he willed the 
house and its contents to his afflicted widow on the 
singular condition that she ‘‘ cause him to be interred” 
—so runs the will—‘‘ beneath the door-stone of sayde 
house, twelve feet below the soile, and an ivy tree 
planted thereby, that through the same means my 
memory be kep green by my descendants at their upris- 
ings and downsittings, their incomings and outgoings.” 
And Mistress Asenath—a woman with no nonsense 
about her—suffered no scruples of sentiment or super- 
stition to stand in the way of her interests. She car- 
ried out the terms of the will with philosophical forti- 
tude, and lived to see the ivy slip grow to an immense- 
size. 

As I have intimated, Polly and I are practical peo- 
ple, not much given to foolish whims. Yet, sometimes, 
a comparison of notes reveals that we secretly fancy 
that the erratic growth of the ivy may be due to 
having drawn from that which lays beneath some- 
what of the more purely physical peculiarities of the 
long-ago-buried Increase, thereby becoming a half-sen- 
tient thing. Sometimes of a winter’s night it gives 
startling taps against the window-pane, as though 
calling our attention to the unpleasant exposure of its 
bare limbs in the inclemency of the weather. And, as I 
nervously draw down the curtains, I am conscious of 
a desire to look anywhere except into the outer dark- 
ness. 

But everything about is suggestive of other days. 
On a tiny pane of glass in our sleeping-room there is 
adate, ‘‘ a. p. 1723,” scrawled in unmistakably feminine 
chirography, and beneath it this: 


“ Dear harte, my love is strong, though tryed, 
Nor prison wails can love divide.”’ 


The name, ‘‘ Bessy,” appended to the scrawl, tells 
nothing of the undoubted romance therewith con- 
nected; but this much I gather from a moss-grown 
stone in the old churchyard : that in ‘‘ye year of Grace, 
1727, Betsy Wentworth dyed, aged twenty, of harte 
brake.” And I know that Mistress Bessy was beauti- 
ful, for I have seen her. 


‘‘A portrait?” I hear you ask; but I shake my head. 
| It was once in the gathering twilight. A charming 
face, with pouting lips and luminous eyes, peered 
weirdly over my shoulder asI gazed into the depths 
of a tarnished mirror set in the wainscotting, and, 
| with something akin to a shudder, I knew I had seen 
Bessy Wentworth. 

Covert’s isolation from the outer world is more of 
choice than necessity. Its people have so intermarried 
—so lived within and among themselves—that the 
ocean on the one hand and the mountains on the other 
would seem to be the bound and limit of their quiet 
lives. There is a venerable stage-wagon making semi- 
occasional communication with the outer world, and a 
venerable sailing packet which, once or twice a year, 
makes a trip to one of the sea-coast cities. But sel- 
dom does apy one go and far less often does any one 
come. Deacon Cheever orders the small stock of 
goods for his country store, and is content with what 
is sent him, as indeed are his customers in general. 
Thus existence with us moves in a peacefully continu- 
ous round, each year settling us in an ever-deepening 
groove. Each day is the twin of its predecessor and 
the prototype of the next. And yet we feel that this 
quiet sameness is a thousandfold preferable to an ex- 
istence where yesterday is forgotten and to-day is but a 
restless looking forward toward to-morrow. No one 
rises with the lark to begin their daily toil, for there 
are no larks and but little labor. 

Covert calls itself a fishing community, and when 
the summer months afford no vestige of excuse for 
idling the odor of drying fish on the beach has an 
association with dollars—and scents. But at other 
times and seasons, this scene of inaction is simply 
suggestive of tongues and sounds. For here the male 
inhabitants of Covert delight to lounge upon the warm 
sand among upturned boats and await that which the 
day may bring forth as to weather, and, thus doing, 
the night cometh upon them unawares. The general 
drift of their conversation is with the current setting 
inland from the sea of the past rather than through 
fresh channels of later events, which may be in part 
due to some mysterious chemical affinity between the 
saline particles and the traditionary atmosphere, 
whereby the latter is unchanged through all these 
years. For you will hear them mention the dismasted 
ship from the French fleet, commanded by Admiral 
Lamoine, which put into Covert harbor for repairs as 
though it took place last week rather than during the 
last century. In like manner they recur to the tragic 
death of the Admiral’s beautiful wife, with whom hot- 
hlooded George Cheever became violently enamored 
during her temporary stay on shore. Or, by easy 
transition, reference is made to the phantom brig 
which has been seen to stand in to the harbor under 
full sail. and, while rounding to for an anchorage, 
vanish in thin air. Or allusion may be casually made 
to the *“‘ Hazleton house” tragedy, since when, in a 
certain room therein, a ghostly cradle has been 
nightly rocked to the accompaniment of a weird lullaby. 
Which suggests to another the story of Madame 
Lamoine, the Admiral’s wife before named, who is 
known to ‘ walk,” in her high-heeled shoes, through 
the great hall of the Cheever mansion of a stormy 
night—‘‘Cheever’s folks bein’ that used to it they 
don’t mind it mor’n nothin’,” will perhaps be added 
by the narrator. 

Thus, in quietude which the busy world knows not 
of, the months and years drift by and vanish like the 
summer clouds, which, melting imperceptibly into 
each other, waste into nothingness even while we 
watch them. The wonderful sea, whose voice and 
sight is inwrought with our own lives, is by times a 
sea with the airy sparkle and foam of champagne, or a 
cold, grey expanse, storm-tossed and seething with 
angry tomult. But, summer and winter alike, when 
the shadows have gathered upon the face of the deep, 
the Cyclopean eye of Covert light-house gleams out 
through the harbor entrance with neyer-failing watch- 
fulness. Across this illumined pathway flit spectral 
sails, which, as suddenly engulfed in the surrounding 
gloom, afford to the reflective mind an admirable 
simile, whose application I have no idea of inflicting 
upon the unsuspecting reader. 

But thus far, though many a pleasure-seeking craft 
has sped over the selfsame sea, and been guided to 
some known haven beyond by the aid of our own 
beacon-light, no peripatetic tourist, no city cousin— 
nay, not even the ubiquitous drummer—hath ever dis- 
covered our peaceful retreat. No hint of mine, no local 
trace, shall reveal these hidden precincts. You may 
call me selfish, but I contend that there are enough 
resorts for the world-weary within the scope of all. 
Covert is as yeta secret known only to the favored 
few who live, and hope to die, under the shadow of 
its everlasting hills, within the sound of the sol- 
emn sea. And the secret shall be kept so long as 
it is possible to keep anything from an inquisitive 


world. 


LATE IN THE AFTERNOON. 


By ADELAIDE G. WATERS. 


A. FLASHING of doves round the ancient barn, 
Of grey-blue wing and of milk-white breast — 
They wheel and flutter, they coo and bask, 

In the sleepy light of the brooding West. 


The bees forget in the deep sweet clover 
That night is near and the hive is far; 
The winged thistle-down scarcely quivers, 

Afloat in the sunshine’s dusty bar. 


The plowman follows bis slow-paced oxen, 
And only the children watch the sun, 

Down in the clean white sand-bank kneeling, 
And talk of the work that is still undore. 


They build of the damp sand tower and castle, 
They dig the channel where fleets may float, 

They man the fortress with stern tin soldiers, 
And briag the water to fill the moat. 


With fine “ effects " and with dainty study, 
They dress with wild flowers each gipsy hat; . 

While, on the scaffold, high above them, 
Stretched on the hay and the cobwebs flat, 


Lies, unheeding, their truant brother: 
The sunshine streams on his magic page, 

His ears are full of the minstrel’s harping — 
Another country, another age. 

The bees course homeward, the doves cease flying, 
The children go at the mother’s call; 


He pays no heed to the lengthened shadows, 
For “ The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall.” 


SARAH. 
By Lizzie CHASE DEERING. 


ARAH was a slave, until made free, at the age of 

fifty, by the Emancipation Proclamation. She 
lived in the same family, in Virginia, from her birth, 
and her life, compared with the lives of many of her 
enslaved race, was easy and rather uneventful. And 
yel it would seem hard enough to be held in slavery 
for fifty years; to give birth to twelve children and 
‘‘raise,” meanwhile, seven of her mistress’s; to be 
continually at the beck and call of a nervous, capri- 
clous woman, and to be constantly in fear lest 
‘‘marster’s ” debts should oblige him to sell to the 
Southern trader either her or one of her children. 
She was married at the age of fifteen to a ‘‘ handsome, 
dark-skinned young feller,” as she told me, and her 
master gave them a little cabin-home, near the * big 
house,” where they lived as happy as birds for a few 
years. But when her youngest child was two years 
old Sarah’s first trouble came. Her husband, Jake, 
was hired out to work on the railroad, and she was 
allowed to go home, at noon, to get hisdinner. Then, 
each day, she used to snatch a few minutes, take the 
baby in her arms, and run across the pasture to meet 
him, when he came. I doubt not that they enjoyed 
that little stroll in the hot, noontide sun, chatting, and 
laughing at their little black baby’s funny ways with 
a zest few of us can appreciate. One day Sarah pre- 
pared her dinner of corn-cake, fried bacon and coffee, 
and started, as usual, to meet Jake. She did not see 
him, and walked farther than usual. Still she did not 
meet him. She waited as long as she dared, and then, 
deciding, in the cool, philosophical way peculiar to 
her race, that he had extra work and could not spare 
time to come, she returned home. She worked away 
all the afternoon, feeling, as she told me, a heavy load 
in her breast, and, at nightfall, started again to meet 
him. She kept on and on until she reached the rail- 
road. There she learned that Jake had been sold that 
morning to a Florida trader, and was gone! ‘I've 
never heern nothin’ of him sence,” she said to me. 
‘**Pears like I didn’t want to live when I got back to 
de cabin. But de chillep was a cryin’, and Miss 
Frances was a callin’, same as ever; so I just had to 
choke it down, and go ‘long. I’se felt a stun in my 
breast ever sence, tho’, I tells ye, honey. I'se allus 
been a hopin’, sence de war was done, dat Jake would 
fin’ his way back; but I don’t reckon he kin. It’sa 
long way, and costs a heap, I reckon, an’ ef he did, 
he couldn’t fin’ me. I goes by de name of Sarah 
Lee, ye see, now. He knowed me by de name of 
Sarah Johnson. But Jake ain't dead. I feels dat. 
He’s never 'peared to me.” 

She married twice after Jake left, but, as she said, 
she didn’t care ‘‘ nuffin’ ’tall "bout Nick Turner or Ned 
Lee, but "pears like dey was so sot dey would hev me, 
anyhow.” But she evidently cherished her youthful 
love for Jake, and many a time, when I saw a strange 
colored man passing who seemed to be about his age, 
I wished that it might be Jake, come back to finish his 
life with Sarah, for her other husbands were dead. 

When the news first reached the plantation that the 
Yankees were coming, Sarah was intrusted with all 
the silver, and directed to bury it in the woods. So, 
with no light but that of the stars, she went with the 
precious load and safely buried it, marking the place 
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so that she could find it when the war was over and 
mas got back home. She said: ‘’pears like any 
Yankee wid de po’est kin’ o’ ears could ha’ tole whar 
I was by de thumpin’ o’ my heart. But, scared as I 
was, I kep' right on, for de boys said dey heerd dat de 
Yankees was come to set us free, an’ I felt like I wanted 
to do all I could for ole mars and miss fo’ | went.” 

But she didn’t leave them then. The old house was 
burned tothe ground, and she went with them when 
they fled, with what little they could take, to Rich- 
mond. There they were obliged to live in the hum- 
blest way, and everything was so high that the money 
soon gave out, and Sarab and her sister actually sup- 
ported their owners by taking in washing. ‘ Miss 
Frances” clung to her so pitifully that Sarah could 
not forsake her. She stuck faithfully to her until the 
close of the war. Then the family returned to the 
neighborhood of their old home and took up their 
abode under the only roof left to shelter them—the 
little cabin where Jake and Sarah had lived! They 
were very, very poor, bereft of home, furniture, ser- 
vants, and almost destitute of food. They had a little 
garden-patch which Sarah helped her old master to 
plant, and after that she told them she must go. They 
could not provide her with food and clothes, and she 
knew from others who had gone from the vicinity that 
she could earn good wages in Washington. So she 
came with one of her friends, and I was the fortunate 
one who got her. 

Sarah belonged to a race of servants rapidly pass- 
ing away. She was very black, short, stout, and com- 
pact, and very erect. She walked about like a majestic 
princess, wearing her bright red-and-yellow turban 
early in the day, and towards dinner-time changing it 
for a clean white one. She had special aprons for 
special work. She was very thorough and very slow, 
but she always managed to get her “ pints straight” 
before she went to bed, no matter at what hour of 
the night it was. She never got excited or flurried, 
and to my nervous temperament she always had the 
effect, I might almost say, of an anodyne. I did not 
realize, then, the lessons in patience and endurance 
I was learning from her. I had never experienced 
much but happiness in my life. Her life had been one 
continual self-sacrifice, and she showed daily the 
fruits of it. LI-used to wonder at her then, but I have 
since learned how sorrow and sacrifices beget patience. 
No wonder the negro race is such a patient one. 

I remember, one washing-day, the wind blew very 
hard, the ground was muddy, and the clothes-line im- 
proved the opportunity to snap twice after she had 
hung out the clothes, letting them down both times 
into the mud. I expected surely then to see her tem- 
per rise. I hastened down to help her, and asked her 
why she did not get angry. She gave me a queer 
smile, and remarked, in her usual voice: ‘* "Twould 
please him too much, honey. ['se no call to please 
him. I knowed he was ‘round fo’ I was up dis mor- 
nin’, but I reckon he'll have to fly roun’ mighty spry 
to catch ole Sarah dis day of our Lord.” Then she 
laughed a long, exultant laugh, and, moving more 
rapidly than I ever saw her move before, she went to 
work on the line again. 

Only once in the six years of her life in our family 
did ‘‘he,” as she called Satan, ever get the better of 
her. It was in November. She had, with great diffi- 
culty, succeeded in buying unbleached cotton enough 
for two under-garments, and, with still greater diffi- 
culty, in making them. Her eyesight was poor, and 
her fingers were clumsy, and it was only by sitting up 
very late that she had managed to get them done. 
One morning she hung them on the clothes-line, and 
at the same time hung out two old garments. She 
went into the kitchen, and while she was gone some- 
body slipped through the alley-gate and stole the new 
ones, leaving the old ones there. I never saw her so 
excited. ‘‘O, dat nigger! dat nigger! You is a nigger, 
sure nuff! Yow has no call to be workin’ and savin’ 
to buy clo’es. No! He'll help you to a plenty, ef you 
likes his way o° gettin’’em. An’ all de nights I’se 
wasted, sewin’ for you, my ole eyes droppin’ water, 
an’ a mistyin’ up my specs!” and she cried bitterly 
with genuine anger. Seeing the old garments hanging 
safely where she put them, she snatched them down 
violently, exclaiming: ‘‘No! you sha’n't hang there! 
‘Pears like you is laughin’ at me!” Christmas came 
soon after, and my sister and I had two new garments 
made for her Christmas gift. Then her self-reproach 
was deeper than her anger had been. 

***Deed, I’se mighty sorry I let him get a hold o’ me, 
and de Marster all de time a gettin’ dese ready. 
Well, I reckon dey ain’t none on us perfeck. Let de 
nigger keep ‘em. _I’se no call to complain now. De 
Lord certain is patient wid sinners like me, and He 
knowed all de time what you and Miss Mary was a 
doin’. But "pears, sometimes, dat ‘tween dat ar alley- 
gate, and dem nails what fastens de clo’es-line, ole 
Sarah's bound to go down whar he is, sure nuff! But 
I’se "bliged to you and Miss Mary—'deed, I is!” And 
we knew by the tears which she kept wiping away 
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with the corner of her apron that she was sincere in | 
her gratitude. 

When my first baby came, Sarah revealed a new 
side of her nature. It seemed to me she must have 
been made to take care of babies. It was no part of 
her duty to take care of mine, but she could not let 
her alone. (One would naturally suppose that, having 
carried nineteen babies through the periods of colic 
and teething, she would gladly shun any further ex- 
perience in that line. But never did my baby cry for 
any great length of time that Sarah did not come in, 
as a matter of course, and quietly take her from my 
arms, with : 

Here, honey, let ole Mammy have her. Youisn’t 
used to babies yit. They takes a heap o’ warmin’ up,” 
and, taking the baby in her hands, she would, in the 
twinkling of an eye, get her into just the right 
position, close to her neck, and then, seating herself 
in a rocking-chair, would move herself and baby 
gently back and forth, and sing through her nose a 
melody without words which would not only quiet 
the baby but send the parent off into dreamland, too. 
She never seemed to miss her sleep, no matter how 
much of it she lost. She grew so fond of the baby 
thatI gradually found myself changing places with 
her. I would do her work and she would “ mind” 
the baby. It was her delight, after I had dressed the 
baby prettily in white, to seat herself by the low win- 
dow in the sitting-room and sing her queer songs to her. 
l used to try to catch the words, and to write them 
down, but no repetition of them on paper could give 
much idea of her singing, for it consisted more in the 
melody and the peculiar emphasis which she gave at 
certain regular intervals by bringing the weight of 
her whole body forward upon one foot, then back 
again, then forward upon the other foot, and so on, 
without, apparently, the least fatigue, and keeping, 
withal, the most perfect time. The beat of her foot 
came in like an accompaniment to her song. Here is 
one of her songs, as nearly as I could get it: 

“ | went behin’ de turkey-house 
An’ fell upon my knees, 
I thought I should be killed myseif 
To hear de turkeys sneeze. 
Long ways to trabbel, boys, 
Long ways to go ; 
Nebber min’ de rainy wedder, 
So it doesn't snow. 
India-cotton petticoat, 
Nappy cotton gown, 
Shoes an’ stockin’ in my ban’, 
An’ feet upon de groun’.” 
Here is another : 
“ Chick, my chick, my crane, my crow! 
I went to de well to wash my toe. 
When I came back my chicken was gone, 
What's de clock, ole woman? (ne.” 
This ts part of a favorite game. The second verse is 
like the first, except that it has two o'clock instead of 
one. 

Another. This is a variation of one of Mother 

Goose's melodies : 
“ Hogs in Daddy's cornfield! 

Catch ‘em, Towser! Catch Towser! 

Hogs in Daddy's cornfield ! 

Catch em, Towser! Catch ‘em, Towser! 
Hark! Catch ‘em, boys!” 
A baby could hardly be too young to have its atten- 
tion caught by the ‘‘ Hoot /" followed by utter silence. 
Then, ‘* Hark /”+-utter silence again. Then, suddenly, 
in a whisper, ‘‘Catch em, boys!” 

Sarah was an interesting study to me, in many ways, 
as the type of a character which would never haye ex- 
isted except for the war. I dearly loved to hear her 
tell incidents of her slave-life and the habits of her 
mistress’s household. Although ‘“‘ Miss Frances” was 
very much attached to Sarah, she must have been a 
very arbitrary mistress. She had been indulged and 
waited on from her birth, and so, as she grew older, 
was very whimsical and exacting. She would, some- 


times, order her breakfast, and instead of eating It as , 


soon as it was brought, would sit and read until ft was 
cold, Sarah, in the meantime, standing behind, waiting 
to serve her. Then she would send it all ont and 
order a fresh supply. I asked Sarah how she kept her 
patience: ‘‘O, honey, ’twan’t no use frettin’. I’se 
‘customed to her ways. 
a heap o’ patience now. I ’clar! I don’t see how “Miss 
Frances’ do git on, wid nobody to wait on her.” There 
were three daughters in the family, all accustomed, as 
their mother had been, to being constantly wafted 
upon. Each had a maid to help dress and undress | 
her, to take care of her clothes, to fan her while she 
read or took a nap, to drive away the flies while she 
ate, and to run hither and thither, according to her 
whims. So it was no wonder that when the war 
broke out, and swept away property, homes, servants, 
and all, they felt themselves helpless indeed, and wrote 
for “Old Mammy” to come tothem. Their letters of 
entreaty were really pitiful; and once, whén an un- 
unusually pathetic appeal came, I asked Sarah why she 
didn’t go, telling her that of course she would receive 


her wages. 
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‘God knows, I pities her mightily,” she said; ‘ but 
I’se no call to go back and wait on de young ladies no 
mo’. Dey all takes a heap o’ waitin’ on. Dey isn’t 
like you all, takin’ hol’ a little here an’ a little dere, 
like you thought colored folks had feelin’s like white 
folks has. No; I pities ’em; bat ‘pears like my Mars- 
ter done got me out o’ dar, an’ I’se a heap better off 
whar I be, wid my church, an’ all, an’ learnin’ a little 
by spells. No; I’se waited and ‘tended on ‘em all long 
‘pough. I’se no call to go back.” 

One morning Sarah came up to my chamber, very 
much excited, and informed me that her old master 
was coming. She asked permission to invite him into 
the parlor, which was of course granted. At her re- 
quest, I went down to see him. I found a tall, dis- 
tinguished looking man, with iron-grey hair and 
whiskers, dressed in a much-worn suit of clothes. His 
appearance denoted unmistakable refinement and an 
unmistakably light purse. It was hard to imagine 
him living in the cabin of one of his slaves, and sub- 
jected to all the tortures and humiliations of extreme 
poverty. He asked with genuine interest after each 
one of Sarah’s children—Cesar, Washington, Hanni- 
bal, Pete, Nicholas, Millie, and all the rest. She, in 
turn. asked with equal interest about the young ladies 
and old ‘‘ Miss Frances.” I almost felt as if I had 
stolen Sarah from him, and if she would have gone 
back with him, and he could have paid her wages, I 
would gladly have resigned her to him, in spite of the 
blessing she was to me. He told her he was glad she 
was prospering so well, and shook hands cordially 
with her when he went. In the hall, she asked him 
to wait while she went up stairs. After he had gone, 
she told me, with tears in her eyes, that she had just 
sent ‘‘ Miss Frances” a little present. She had never 
seen her old master looking so destitute, and she 
reckoned ‘ole Miss” was just as bad off, and a little 
money would ‘‘help ‘em along.” ‘*I’se a heap mo’ 
comfble dan dey is, I'm boun’” she said. She had 
given away her last five dollars. I told her I was 
astonished that he took it. ‘‘(! honey, I jest pinned 
it on a big piece o’ muslin. I'se 'mos feared to tell ye 
"twas de piece you giv me Christmas, but I jes’ made a 
little bundle like, an’ tole Mass’ Hedeway ‘twas a little 
sumfin for Miss Frances, sake o’ ole times. I is so 
thankful dat I is free, ‘pears like I don’ car’ nuffin’ ‘tall 
"bout clo’es, myself. But ole Miss was allus used ter 
things.” I felt small in the presence of such a spirit. 

“*Sake o’ ole times!”" Old times of slavery and op- 
pression; of tears and partings; of unrequited labor; 
of enforced ignorance and poverty; old times never 
to return again, thank God! 

Sarah was a Baptist, but, unlike most of her brethren 
and sisters, she was very undemonstrative in her 
manner of worship. ‘‘’Pears like the Marster knows 
my heart widout all dat noise,” she would say. Her 
being a Baptist proved to be rather unfortunate for 
her upon one occasion. She was sitting on the 
doorsteps one day when a colored man came along 
and stopped to talk with her. He told her he was a 
Baptist, and taiked for some time on religious topics. 
He said that he had just walked in from the country, 
and was trying to find somebody who would give him 
greenbacks in exchange for a five-dollar gold piece, 
which he showed her. As she was ‘‘a sister,” he 
would not ask anything extra for the gold if she could 
exchange it for him. Sarah knew that gold was worth 
more than greenbacks, and was grateful to him for the 
privilege of making a little, and was glad, too, to 
accommodate one of her church-peopie. She showed 
her coin to me after he left, and I saw at a glance that 
it was spurious. Her indignation was beyond expres- 
sion, but it taught her a lesson. If a stranger ever 
talked religion to her after that, and especially if he 
professed to be a Baptist, she looked apon him with 
strong suspicion. Like most of her race, especially 
the female portion of it, Sarah had visions of the 
Lord. Nothing ever would convince her that they 
might be dreams, or freaks of the imagination. (One 
morning I heard her singing most ecstatically before 
breakfast, and when I[ went into the kitchen she 
greeted me with: 

‘‘T done saw Jesus dis mornin’, ma’am. He come 
and stood close to de bed. “Twas ‘fo’ sun-up, but dat 
room was full o’ de broades’ kin’ o' sunlight. He 
smiled like I never seen him smile ‘fo’. ‘Pears like 
sumfin’s gwine t’ happen.” That evening news came 
of the death of a grandchild, and she was sure the 
vision was a forerunner. She was also sure the child 
had gone to glory, and because of it, did not give way 
to violent weeping, as those of her race usually do 
when a relative dies. 

I used, in leisure moments, to teach Sarah to read, 
and although she was over fifty years old when she 
commenced to learn, she progressed with wonderful 
rapidity. It was touching to see her emotion when 
she would unexpectedly come across passages of 
Scripture familiar to her from the lips of her preach- 
ers. Her eyes would shine with delight as if she had 
met an old friend. It was a joy to teach such a pupil. 
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If she had a few minutes while waiting dinner she 
would invariably take her book, and if I were sewing 
would seat herself near me on the floor and commence 
spelling the long words which puzzled her. I also 
taught her to write, and I have had letters from her 
which would do credit to many boys and girls who 
have had years of school-training. 

One evening, at twilight, she was sitting by me, 
with her Testament, when I saw an old colored man 
stop in front of the house and look about inquiringly. 
It was a habit with me, when I saw such a one pass 
who seemed to be a stranger, to say: ‘‘ Here’s Jake, 
come back, Sarah!” and so, as usual, I remarked, in- 
credulously, ‘‘ Here’s Jake, Sarah!” She raised her- 
self from the floor and glanced out; but instead 
of her usual sober reflection: ‘‘I reckon not, ma- 
dame. I nebber specks to see Jake no mo’ tilllI gits 
ober yonder,” she spoke not a word, but riveted her 
gaze on the stranger, who had approached the win- 
dow and stood staring in. Ina moment their spirits 
had recognized each other. Sarah started, with a low 
cry, exclaiming : 

‘*Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! ’Tis Jake himself, sho’,” 
and then she sank on the floor in a swoon. 

I have no space to tell of Jake’s long search after 
Sarah, or the other events of his life during their 
separation. It is enough, now, that they are re-united 
and living together in Washington. Sarah goes out 
to service by day, and returns home at night. Jake 
“gets a job” whenever he can, to help along. He 
says: ‘‘It almos’ ’pears like me and Sarah have died, 
and got jined agin on todder side ob de ribber.” 
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° TESTS OF FAITH. 


RECEIVED a letter to-day from a young woman 

who has been very deeply concerned in regard to 
her religious state. She is a member of the Christian 
Church, and has been for years. Apparently she is a 
person of great moral sensibility, earnestness and 
conscientious honesty; but she is in mortal fear that 
she has committed the unpardonable sin. She does 
not know what it is exactly; but, whatever it is, she 
thinks she must have committed it. I have met so 
many persons of that kind, and you are likely to meet 
so many, that I think a few words on the general mat- 
ter of the tests to which persons should subject their 
experiences may not be uninstructive. 

Now, you will observe that when our Master was 
upon earth he never propounded any metaphysical nor 
any doctrinal and theological tests. ‘‘ Come to me, 
and believe in my love and mercy, and then do as I 
bid you, and you are mine”’—that was the attitude 
which he assumed. 

You will remember the case of the Syro-Phenician 
woman who invaded his desire for privacy. He had 
gone to the extreme north of Palestine, near Tyre and 
Sidon, to rest, wishing that no one should know that 
he was there; but ‘‘he could not be hid,” as it 
is said. This Syro-Phenician woman, whose daughter 
was sorely afflicted, found him there, and besought his 
mercy; and he repelled her, even rudely; but she 
would not be repelled; she insisted upon it that he 
was merciful, and had the power to grant her re- 
quest; and that delighted him. There was nothing in 
the world that could please him more than that. She 
trusted in his goodness, and would not take a refusal. 
You recollect, also, the case of the woman who touched 
him in the throng. She had been sick many years, and 
had been able to obtain no benefit from medication ; 
and she said to herself: ‘‘If I but touch his garments 
I may be healed”; and she pressed through the crowd 
and touched him. The whole scene is dramatic to the 
last degree. He knew that somebody had touched him ; 
he felt that virtue had gone out of him; and he turned 
and said: ‘‘Who touched me?” and looked around 
about with a peculiar look, which evidently was some- 
thing far from that which was common in the habit of 
the Master. He cast over the throng that eye before 
which all men shrank, and said: ‘‘ Who touched me?” 
And the disciples who were with him said, Peter lead- 
ing: ‘“* Why, see how the throng crowds you; and do 
you say ‘Who touched me?’” As much as to say, 
Who has not touched you? And the woman, seeing 
that she was found out (for that eye spoke louder than 
ever tongue did), came, trembling, and confessed 
everything, and received his benediction: ‘‘Go in 
peace; thy faith hath made thee whole.” She recog- 
nized his goodness, his tenderness, his mercy; and the 
recognition of them brought the whole flavor of his 
heart out to her, and the condition was, coming to 
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him with a consciousness of weakness, and sinfulness, 
and want. Here is the remedy: I am not good; I am 
imperfect; my endeavors do not make me good; and 
Iam unhappy; but here is Mercy, that knows how to 
throw its arms about the imperfect, the sinful and the 
unhappy, and to receive them and nourish them. 

What is wanted is faith inthe Lord Jesus Christ; 
and it proceeds, in the first place, on the ground that no 
man living is perfect, that no man ever was perfect, 
and that no man ever will be perfect. Not in any sin- 
gle faculty—not in the reason, nor in the moral senti- 
ments, norin the affections—does any man approach 
his conception of what is best and highest and noblest; 
and the moment one comes to measure himself by the 
ideal of perfection every single line on which he can 
look into himself he finds to be crooked. 

Therefore nobody is saved because he is so good and 
so perfect. Nobody is saved because he has worked 
out such a result of experience that God can look with 
favor upon the state in which he is. The whole secret 
of our acceptance with God consists in simply this: 
That he is so generous, so large-hearted, that if he 
sees us wrong he is sorry for us, he pities us, and he 
will receive us if we will let him take us, because we 
need to have a teacher and a physician. It is by the 
greatness and goodness of the divine nature that we 
are received. A man, going to the door, and seeing 
there a squalid, miserable, club-footed boy, says to 
him :” ‘‘ God bless you, you little wretch; what are you 
out here for without shoes?” And, not stopping to ask 
him whose fault it is—whether it is his or his parents’ 
—and feeling pity and compassion for him, he clothes 
him, and shoes him, and feeds him, and sends him off 
happy. All the more because the boy is miserable, the 
great, generous heart of the man is unhappy until he 
has relieved him. 

That is the way benevolence acts with men; and it 
acts yet more nobly with God. By faith, we go with 
the consciousness of infinite necessity to God; and we 
go into a bosom that has summerin it; and such is 
the divine magnanimity and love that, sinful as we are, 
God bears with us, and forgives us, and finally saves 
us; and we shall go into heaven, not on the ground of 
our perfectness, but on the ground of his fidelity. 

Now, that being the simple truth, and that being 
corroborated all the way throngh the Scriptures, look 
at the tests that have been made. Look at the tests 
that have grown out of certain views and doctrines. 
Take the Hopkinsian test, for instance. Doctor Hop- 
kins, who was a noble man, presented a view of the 
glory of God, and of a sweet and Christian disposition, 
from which it was inferred that the test of our being 
Christians would be the desire for the greatest good 
of the greatest number, without any regard to its effect 
on ourselves. The ground he took was, that we must 
not let our selfishness stand between us and a desire, 
a willingness, that the greatest good should be accom- 
plished for all. He taught that the most important 
thing in the universe was that the glory of God should 
be maintained; and that unless a man was willing to 
sacrifice himself for the glory of God he was not in the 
way of benevolence. And out of that came the popu- 
lar test that a man must be willing even to be damned 
for the glory of God. - 

Now, if, God being the Sun of Righteousness, men 
were comets, and the only way to keep up its light 
was for these comets to plunge into it, and if the 
question was whether we should seek annihilation by 
being immerged into the divine nature, that would be 
quite tolerable (it would not be desirable, because 
every one wants individuality; yet it would not be 
repulsive); but when it is proclaimed toa community, 
or when it is preached to a congregation, that the 
evidence that a man is a Christian is that he is willing 
to be damned for the sake of promoting the glory of 
God, the question that will naturally spring up will be, 
first, What kind of a God is that whose glory is pro- 
moted by the damnation ofa soul? And, secondly, 
What kind of a piety is that which makes a man will- 
ing to be damned? What isitto be damned? It is to 
be proud and self-willed, an enemy of God and an 
enemy of righteousness. Weare taught, therefore, 
by such a doctrine as this, that in order to have evi- 
dence of being Christians we should be willing to be 
emptied of all piety and filled with all wickedness. 
The thing is preposterous and absurd to the last de- 
gree; yet when I was a boy this was quite a familiar 
test. My father helped to drive it out. He was hold- 
ing inquiry meetings; and the number of inquirers 
was so great that he had to help himself by having 
young clergymen and students from Andover converse 
with some of them; and on one occasion a young 
theologue, on the seat in front of him, was talking 
with a young woman who thought she had found 
Christ, and was putting the tests to her, and said: 
“*Would you be willing to be damned for the glory 
of God?” She started back; and with that father 
rose up, and said he: ‘*‘ What is it, young man, that 
you are saying to her?” 

The young man, with a look of foregone approba- 


tion, said: ‘‘I was asking her whether she would be 
willing to be damned for the glory of God.” 

**Would you?” 

** Yes, sir, I hope I would.” 

** Well, you ought to be damned then!” 

Next comes the test concerning which I spoke in 
the opening of these remarks. It is not exactly a test, 
but one of those trying elements which are not trials. 
I have had a large experience with persons who were 
in that state of mind which this woman is in, and the 
result is that when a person comes to me and says: 
“TI feel as though I had committed the unpardonable 
sin, I find that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
his or her mind is sprung, and is on the edge of going 
into a morbid or insane state. Almost invariably such 
persons are in an incipient or progressive state of in- 
sanity. .Time and time again I have had to deal with 
such persons. For, whatever the unpardonable sin 
may be (and about that there is a great scope for dif- 
ference of opinion), one thing you may be sure of, and 
that is, that one of the signs of it is an utter indiffer- 
ence to religion and the want of moral sensibility. It 
is a dead conscience, a dead fear, a dead care. Itis a 
paralysis of the whole spiritual nature. If there is any 
sign or token by which we can judge in this life as to 
who has committed’ the unpardonable sin, it is that 
men don’t think about it, or that they do not care about 
it when they are talked to concerning it. That is one 
of the signs of it, if it has any signs that we may judge 
by. On the other hand, if there be any sign that shows 
us effectually that a person has not sinned away the 
day of grace, it is the feeling of pain which he has 
under the idea that he has done it. That is a token 
that he has not done it. Those who have gone be- 
yond the line of sensibility are like persons upon whom 
death has so far progressed that there is no sensibility 
in them. When you rescue persons from syncope, or 
from the effects of drowning, at first there is no breath 
in them, apparently. You may flash a light in their 
eye, and it does not shrink; you may pinch them in 
the most sensitive part of the body, and there is no re- 
action; those are the symptoms that make the doctor 
look sober; but if, though they seem to be asleep, or 
on the border of death, when you ply them with reme- 
dies or touch a nerve in them, you find that there is 
sensibility left, then there is something to build on, 
and there is hope. 

So, in regard to sinning against the Holy Ghost 
and committing the unpardonable sin, as long as per- 
sons are distressed about themselves their very anxiety 
is a sign that the pulse is there and that the nerve is 
there. 

Now, this feeling which persons fall into that they 
have sinned beyond hope is often a fantasy. It is al- 
most like one of those necromancer’s sorceries which 
come upon persons. It is so unnatural that when I 
see it I say: ‘‘ The liver and the nervous system are 
out of order.” To be sure, I may think it needful or 
wise to give the person instruction; but the moment 
I see an instance of this sort I feel that there is a case 
for a doctor, and that I must play both minister and 
doctor, or divide with some medical man. 

I remember the case of a lady who was one of the 
most devoted and uniformly exemplary persons of the 
church in which I was laboring. I did not know her, 
but I knew of her. She had been working incessantly 
in the revival that was in progress and that was being 
carried forward with great power; and one Sunday, 
when I remained after the services to converse with 
some of the converts, I heard expressions of sorrow 
from some of the brethren that such a good sister 
should be given up of God, having sinned away the 
day of grace. She was at home, and in a most dis- 
tressed state of mind; and I was requested to go 
and see her. I went to see her. She was a woman 
of full habit, with black hair, dark eyes, and a strongly 
marked bilious temperament; and she had that kind 
of look in her eye which persons have who seem 
to see things that are not visible. I put a few ques- 
tions to her about herself. I had the advantage of 
having been my father’s son. I had learned a good 
deal from him as to how to manage many cases, I 
was very young, but I had been instructed in such 
matters. I found that, aside from taking faithful care 
of ber household, she had, for four weeks, been fast- 
ing and attending meetings, and had been under in- 
tense excitement. She had been carried by nervous 
activity to the very border of insanity; and she 
said that Satan was all the time putting terrible 
thoughts into her mind, that she was given over to 
the devil, that she had sinned away the day of grace, 
and that there was no hope for her. 

Well, I had the good fortune to have her confidence. 
I said to her: ‘‘ Madam, will you confide your case to 
me?” She said she would. ‘ Will you do what I pre- 
scribe?” She said she would. ‘‘ But,” said I, ‘‘I don’t 
want a common promise: I want your solemn coven- 
ant and pledge of honor, as between you and God as 
well as between you and me, that you will follow my 
advice.” She said she would. ‘ Well,” said I, “I 
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forbid you going to church, or going out more than to 
walk; and I forbid you reading your Bible, or uttering 
one single word of prayer.” I had her word. I knew 
she was conscience-bound, and I felt confident that she 
would keep her promise, and stay at home and rest. I 
gave her some directions as to food, sleep, etc., and 
left her; and four or five days afterward I got word 
from her that she wanted to see me; that she wanted 
to be released; that she wanted so much to praise God 
that she could not keep her vow; and I had to go and 
release her and let her pray. 

Now, if I had said to her: ‘‘ Resist the devil ;” if I had 
said toher: ** Fight the evil one;” if L had said to her: 
‘Go before God and ask him to forgive your sins, pray 
to him for mercy, and he may bring you out of your 
trouble’’—if I had said these things to her, I should 
have driven her into a lunatic asylum in a week; but 
I saw that she needed rest and quiet, and I treated her 
accordingly. 

Wherever you see a person who is consctentious, 
whose conscience works toward the ideal, who has a 
large sense of right and wrong, and before whom the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin is excessive, intense and 
repetitious—wherever you see such a person who has 
come into a condition in which he thinks he is given 
over by God, and that he has committed the unpardon- 
able sin, you may be sure what he needs is quiet. 
It is a case in which the mind must be handled very 
delicately or it will be unbalanced; and many have 
gone out into the darkness for want of proper manage- 
ment under such circumstances, 

There are many tests that are not scriptural nor 
rational; but there is a true test, and that is, love and 
trust. ‘The true test of every person is, that his atti- 
tude toward the Lord Jesus Christ is as their’s was 
who were around about him in his earthly career. 
Whoever loves Christ In any degree, and is honestly 
endeavoring to follow his commandments, and feels 
that he is so great and so good and so merciful that he 
is willing to take care of his creatures in their imper- 
fection—he has the evidence that he is a Christian. 


Inquiring Friends. 


—Can you tell me who wrote the poem “ Anne Hathaway,"’ 
and where it can be found’ Please answer tbrough “ Inquir- 
ing Friends.” 

The pretty little poem, Anne Hathaway, is attributed to 
Shakespeare, but is not, that we know of, included in any 
edition of his complete works, except one recently pub- 
lished at one sbilling in London. It will, however, be 
found on page 701 of “A Library of Poetry and Song,”’ 
edited by Wm. Cullen Bryant, and published by Fords, 
Howard, & Hulbert, New York, and to be met with in most 
well-selected libraries. It has been, although probably 
spurious, a prolific theme for artists, who have delighted 
in imagining from its suggestions passages in the poet's 
courtship at Shottery. 

—Please state some of the principal theories of the Atone- 
ment. Why is there such a difference? Is it owing to 
the fact of a literal interpretation of the various 
figurative language employed in the Scriptures in re- 
lation to the subject? What is to be regarded as the 
essential truths involved? Was there something meri- 
torious in the sufferings of Christ answering as a substitute 
for the sinner’s punishment, so that no one, although heartily 
penitent and believing, could have been forgiven and justi- 
fied without the sacrifice on Calvary? Or, in respect to the 
necessity of the suffering and death of the Son of God, did the 
necessity consist in the fact that such a manifestation of 
the divine love and mercy was the best and indispensable 
means of winning sinful men into that state of penitence 
and faith which is essential to reconciliation? And are the 
various passages Of Scripture which relate to the subject to 
be interpreted aecordingly—such as; ** He was manifested to 
take away sin.’ *‘He bore our sins in bis own body on the 
tree.” “ That God might be just and the justifier,”’ etc. 
Or, without any theory or the why or wherefore, does the 
Saviour’s declaration, John. iii., 16: ** For God so loved the 
world,” etc., express all that the sinner needs to know ? 

The doccrine of Atonement includes two great factse— 
first, the fact of remorse for sin—a sense almost universal 
in the human race of separation or estrangement from 
God and of desire for some way of reconciliation with 
him; second, the fact that the Gospel of Jesus Christ offers 
peace to those burdened with remorse, and brings the soul 
into harmony and fellowship with its God again. The 
Christian religion is the only one which accomplishes this, 
or which ever pretends to accomplish it. No philosophy 
is worthy of the pame which denies these two facts, how- 
ever it may attempt to account for them. Various theo- 
ries are proposed to account for them. These may be 
roughly stated as follows. First: the theory that there is 
no such thing as sin, and that remorse and the sense of 
estrangement from God are superstitions which have 
been created by priestcraft and which will disappear 
before an enlightened philosophy. This is the theory 
of modern radical deism. Second: that justice is a 
universal instinct im God and in man; that it demands 
penalty for sin, or some substitute for the penalty, and 
that this demand has been met by the sacrifice of Christ, 
so that both the consciences of God and man are satisfied 
thereby. Third: that punishment is a governmental ne- 
cessity ; that government could not exist without law, nor 
law without penalty, and that for that penalty some sub- 
stitute must be provided in order to enable God safely to 
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pardon sinners, and that the death of Christ is provided 
for that purpose. Fourth: that men cannot safely be 
pardoned until they are brought into a state of penitence; 
that the object of the death of Christ is to induce such 
penitence, and thus make it safe to pardon them. These 
theories are known as the satisfaction, the governmental, 
and the moral influence theories. They are all extra- 
Scriptural; that is, there is no theory of Atonement in the 
Scripture. The two great facts of sin and pardon, re- 
morse and peace, underlie them all, 

—Will you please tell me, in “ Inquring Friends,” the beat 
works upon the birds of the United States or Northern 
States. Description, babits, nests and eggs. Having no boys 


| witbin several miles, we live ina flock of birds. I counted 


thirty robin'’s nests around the house last year. I should like 


to learn something about the birds I do oot know. 2 3.C 


Audubon and Wilson's are the best works on the birds of 
North America, but the price puts them out of the reach 
of most people, Audubon costing $200 or more, according 
to the style of binding. Dr. E. Cone’s “ Key to American 
Birds "’ is a standard work of reference; price, $7. Minot’s 
‘* Birds of New Englaad "’ is also reliable, and costs but 83. 
“‘Wake Robin,” by John Burroughs and the “ Birds and 
Seasons of New England,’’ by Wilson Flagg, are the best 
Looks about our birds by amateurs, and contain considera- 
ble information, besides being written in a very agreeable 
style. To lovers of natwe they are both charming books. 
The retail price of ‘‘ Birds and Seasuns of New England”’ is 
#5; but it may be obtained at A. W. Lovering’s Gift Book 
sale, Boston, for $1.75. ‘‘ Wake Robin” is a dainty little 
book, published by Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


—If 1 believe that God stepped into the human soul of 
Jesus, thus making our Saviour both human and divine, and 
that the human soul of Christ is now ** op the right band of 
God,” with all power delegated to him from the Father, 
wherein he is not only Saviour but Judge, still doing the will 
of the Father, am I orthodox or heterodox? R. P. B. 

We cannot tell. But we doubt whether you or any one 
else knows anything about it. The unfathomable nature 
of Christ cannot be typographically measured off and its 
exact metes and bounds given. So long as we neither 
understand the divine nature nor human nature, it is 
fruitless for us to speculate about their union in the incom- 
prehensible character of Christ. 

—Piease tell a soeker after truth if,in your opinfpn, Prov. 
xxix., 1, teaches the annibliationof the wicked. If not, what 
does it mean ? 

It is never safe to deduce an important doctrine from a 
single text, or even from the repetitious use of a single 
word in Scripture. Whether destruction in this and simi- 
lar passages is to be literally or allegorically interpreted, 
is a question in Biblical criticism by no means easy to 
answer. 


—W hat is the significance of the picture seen usually upon 
the first page of our almanacs, with figures of bull, scorpion, 
goat, etc., pointing to different parts of the body? Many of 
our farmers lay great stress upon these “ signs,” as they call 
them, and no logic of mine can dispel them. 

The figures stand for the signs of the zodiac, and indicate 
the periods of the astronomical cycle. For instance, the 
sun entered the constellation of Cancer this year on June 
2ist, eight A. M. But the astrolugers of old assigned to 
the lesser lights power of dominating terrestrial things, 
and held that the stars represented by the symbols assigned 
them, influenced certain particular portions of the body. 
The belief is not yet wholly exploded in “ enlightened ” 
countries. Lilly's Astrology (published by Bohn, Lon- 
don) will give you fuller information on such matters. 


—Is it legal in the United States to contract a marriage with 
a deceased brother's wife; and also, what are your reasons 
for considering that the command given to the Israelites con- 
tained in Leviticus xviii., 16, should be considered as still ap- 
plicable, or as having been abrogated and therefore not 


binding u Christians to observe? 
(AN ENGLISH READER.) 


So far as we know, it is not prohibited by the laws of 
any of the States to contract a marriage with a deceased 
brother's wife. There is no more reason for supposing the 
law on this subject given to the Israelites to be binding on 
Americans of the present day than those prohibiting the 
eating of pork or requiring th>m to goto the Temple 
three times a year. 

—C. F. H., Janesville, Wis., desires to be informed what 
books are necessary for the study of Latin and German 
without a teacher, and where they can be obtained. To 
acquire any language, particularly a living one, without a 
teacher, is bard work, but with perseverance it can be 
done, Harkness’s First Latin Book, published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., and Abn’s German Method, would proba- 
bly be as good books to begin with asany. They are stand- 
ard works, and can no doubt be obtained from or through 
your Janesville booksellers. After having mastered the 
elements of the grammar, take up some easy reader with 
vocabulary attached, and try to translate, writing out 
your translation for the »ake of greater precision. 

—Can any of our readers give an inquirer the author of 
this verse which occurs in the “ Daily Food’’? 

To thy saints, while here below, 
_ With new years, new mercies come ; 
But the bappiest year they know, 

Is the last, which leads them home. 

—A subseriber wants to know where he can get one of 
those little books sold at the Centennial for twenty-five 
cents, containing views of the Centennial building, etc. 
Can any of our readers inform him? 

ReaDER.—The most probable explanation of the appar- 
ent discrepancy between Acts ix., 7, and xxii., 9, is that the 
men who were with Paul heard the sound of the voice, but 
did not hear it as an intelligible voice, so that they could 
comprehend ite meaning. 
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Heligious Actos. 


A Congregational Confession of Faith.—Last year, on 
the motion of the Rev. Geo. B. Barrows, of Fryeburg, 
Maine, a committee of the Maine Congregational Confer- 
ence was appointed to prepare a short and simple Con- 
fession of Faith for the convenience of such churches as 
might wish to adopt it. The committee consisted of Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, John O. Fiske, I. P. Warren, Alpheus 8. 
Packard, and Rev. J. Wiswall, thus representing the three 
Congregational institutions of the State—Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bowdoin C»llege, the “‘ Christian Mir- 
ror "’—and the city and county churches. The report of the 
committee embodied the following Confession of Faith, 
which was accepted without dissent or discussion: 

“1. We believe in one only living and true God, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, a being possessed of every possible per- 
fection, infinite in power, wisdom, boliness, justice, merey, 
goodness and truth. 

“2. We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament are the Word of God, and that they containa 
perfect rule of faith and practice. 

“3. We believe that God made all things for bis own glory, 
and the highest possible good of bis creatures, and that be 
governs the universe according to the counsels of his own 
will, so that all events shall be made subservient to his wise 
and benevolent designs. 

“4. We believe that man was created in the image of God, 
in a state of rectitude and holiness; that he fell from that 
state by transgressing the divine law, and that, in consequence, 
the heart of man, in his natural! state, is destitute of boliness 
and inclined to evil. 

“5. We believe that Jesus Christ has, by bis sufferings and 
death, made atonement for sin, and that all who will finally 
be saved are justified wholly by grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ. 

“6. We believe that salvation is freely offered unto all 
men, and that all men are under obligation immediately to 
embrace the Gospel; but that such is the depravity of the 
buman heart that no man will come to Christ without the 
Holy Ghost. 

“7. We believe that the moral law is binding upon al! man- 
kind, and tha’, although men are justified through faith, yeta 
bo y life is the indispensable fruit and only sufficient evidence 
of regeneration. 

“8. We believe that the Christian Sabbath, and the Chris- 
tian Church, with its sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, are of divine institution and perpetual obligation. 

“9. We believe that toe Saviour’s command to preach the 
Gospe' to the unevangelized worid is still binding upon the 
whole churcb, and upon every disciple according to bis 
ability. 

“10. We believe that there will be a resurrection of the 

just and unjust, anda day of genera! judgement, and that 
the wicked will go away into everlasting punishment and the 
righteous into everlasting life.” 
- Whether it is recommended for adoption by the churches 
as a declaration of their faith, or to be required of all ap- 
plicants for admission to the churches, does not appear on 
the report before us. If the latter is intended, it seems to 
us that a much shorter and simpler confession of faith 
would be more nearly in accordance with the Apostolic 
spirit and method. It will be observed that there is not 
the least suggestion that the creed shall be required of any 
man orchurch as a condition of Congregational fellow- 
ship. 


The French Methodists.—The Annual Conference of the 
French Methodists was recently held at Lausanne, and, 
for the first time in the history of this church, ministers 
and laymen sat together in the assembly. The Rev. 
Matthew Lelitore, who has recently removed to Paris and 
become editor of the ‘ Evangeliste,’’ delivered the opening 
address on “‘The moral needs of France and the duty 
of Methodists toward her.’’ It was officially reported that 
the ‘‘ doors were being opened in all parts of Catholic 
France’ for religious work. The great readiness of the 
French people to receive scriptural instruction is evidenced 
by the fact, among many others, that a Parisian recently 
distributed 500 New Testaments among the workingmen of 
his quarter and received but a single refusal. The spread 
of anti-Catholic sentiment is shown by the orders lately 
issued by municipal authorities and by the Ministers of 
the Interior, Warand Marine, prohibiting religious pro- 
cessions in the public ways. Government officers taking 
part in such processions are forbidden to wear their 
uniforms. The best means of taking advantage of present 
opportunities were discussed by the Conference, and great 
confidence in the increased spread of Protestantism was 
expressed. The congregations have been increased during 
the year about 2,000 persons, and the Lausanne Institution 
for the education of young men for the ministry is in a 


prosperous condition. 


The Primitive Methodists in England.—The sixth Annual 
Conference of this connection was held at Leeds, June 11th. 
The Rev. Thomas Newell was elected President. Reports 
showed a considerable increase in membership. In four- 
teen years forty-eight chapels have been built, and are 
now filled by regular of over 9,000 persons. 
The Sunday-schools number 4,022, with an attendance of 
$65,004 scholars. This denomination aims to supply an 
education to boys of the middle class, and statements from 
officers of its four colleges showed a large attendance of 
students and a good standard of scholarship. The Span- 
ish Government naving banished Mr. Holland, one of the 
missionaries of the connection at the Fernando Po mission 
station, it was resolved to bring the matter before the 
House of Commons. The Rev. J.Odell was received as a dele- 
gate from the Eastern Conference of Primitive Methodists 
in the United States. At a great temperance meeting 
held in connection with the conference, special prominence 
was given to the Sunday-closing movement; and it was 
stated that a petition favoring it, and to contain 100,000 sig- 
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natures, was being circulated through the connection, and 
would be presented to Parliament by Mr. John Bright, 
M. P. 


Relations of the Braliftos an@ Missionaries in India.— 
A recent letter from Indore says that the coolness for- 
merly existing between a section of the Brahmos and the 
Christian missionaries is giving place to very friendly 
feeling. The antagonism was rather a tradition than a 
sentiment developed by existing facts. It has yielded to 
the liberalism of the young men among the Brahmos, who 
are the most earnest of the Hindus. In Calcutta the 
Brahmos are divided into two sections, one making religion 
the basis of everything, and the other seeking social re- 
form without regard to religion, and in danger of adopting 
the most extreme forms of socialism. Events are bring- 
ing the religious party into sympathy with the mission- 
aries, and an opening has been made which may make 
great results possible. Keshub Chunder Sen goes on with 
his work, but does not regret when his followers become 
Christians. His famous lecture was in part an apology for 
not being a Christian himself and in part a means of feel- 
ing his way. The Brahmos are much interested in those 
presentations of the truths of the Vedas which make them 
appear anticipations of the fuller Christian teaching. 


Lutheran Mission Work.—At ameeting of the General 
Synod of the Lutheran Church, held at Wooster, O., June 
lith, the Board of Foreign Missions reported that the 
debt of $9,000 had been paid, all current expenses dis- 
charged, and a balance left in the treasury. The Board 
asked for $30,000 for the next two years, and recommended 
the fermation of a Woman's Society to take charge of the 
girls’ schools in India. The India Mission has increased 
the native membership of its churches thirty-three per 
cent., and now numbers 4,731 converts. The African Mis- 
sion has sixty children in its school, and forty Christian 
families gathered about its station. The Board recom- 
mended the establishment of a second station further 
inland. The Home Missions comprise sixty-three congre- 
gations, 4,183 members, and 5,433 scholars in Sunday- 
schools. The contributions from the Home Missions during 
the past year amounted to $55,990. 


The Work of the American Sunday-School Union.—The 
fifty-fifth annual report of this Society, for the year end- 
ing May, 1879, shows the receipts during that time to have 
been $91,139.19. Of this amount $54,985.49 came from 
collections, and $25,689.48 from legacies. The expendi- 
tures were $69,772.58, leaving in the hands of the Treasurer 
a balance of $21,356.61. The work of the year may be 
briefly summarized, so far as it can be represented by 
figures. There have been 1,087 schools organized, contain, 
ing 4,915 teachers and 39,769 scholars, while aid has been 
given to 2,718 schools already in existence; 5,521 addresses 
have been delivered, 2,137 Bibles and 6,668 Testaments 
have been distributed, and 14.140 families visited. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—Mr. Beecher has announced that the pulpit of Plymouth 
Chureb will be filled the last Sunday in August and the first 
three Sundays in September by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, 
of the City Temple, London, England. Dr. Parker’ delivered 
a notable address at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, 
in this city, aud has a world-wide reputation as an eloquent 
and forcible preacher. 

—Notices were read in some of the Newark (N. J.) churches 
Sundays last, requesting the congregations to read carefully 
the published lists of applicants for bar-room licenses, and if 
they found the names of any persons known to them as keep- 
ing disorderly houses or violating the Sunday law, or as not 
bearing a good moral character, to appear before the Board 
of Excise and file their protests. This is legitimate church 
work of the most practical kind. 

—The International Temperance Camp-meeting will be 
held at Thousand Islands July 30thto August4th. Among 
the speakers announced on the various forms of temperance 
work are the Rev. Dr. E. 0. Haven, the Rev. D. C. Babcock, 
G. W. Ross, M. P., of Canada, the Rev. Dr. C.C. McCabe, 
Hon. Neal Dow, Mrs. Mary T. Lachrop, Mre. Annie Witten- 
meyer, Mrs. M. BE. Hartt and Mrs. L. Youmans. Miss Frances 
E. Willard will give an address on “ Home Protection "’ and 
ou the question “* How to reach the better classes.”” There 
will be discussions of the temperance movement in all ite 
aspects. 

—The Congregational Church at Norwich, N. Y., of which 
the Rey. Samuel Scovill is pastor, celebrated its sixty-fifth 
anniversary Sunday, June 224. Atthe morning service Mr. 
Scovill preacked a sermon appropriate to the occasion, from 
the text: “ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual biessings io 
beavenly piaces im Christ.’"” Mr. Scovill reviewed briefly the 
history of the time in its wider bearings, and interwove with 
the story of general events the interesting and significant 
incidents of the sixty-five years in the history of the church. 
A union service was beld in the evening and every seat in 
the audience room was filled. The exercises were conducted 
by the pastors of the various churches in Norwich and were 
of a very interesting character. The principal addresses of 
the evening were ou “ Christian Unity’ and “ The Churoh of 
the Future.” The church was beautifully decorated and the 
anniversary was a delightful one to all who took part in its 
exercises. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Congregational Society at Milltown, Me., dedicated 
their new church on the l4th of June. 

—At the next General Convention of the Congregational 
Churches, to be held at Salem, the advantages and perils of 
the one-service system will be fully discussed, 

—The new Metropolitan Church of Boston has invited the 
Rey. H. A. Shorey, of the Pilgrim Church at Dorchester, to 
become its pastor, and he bas accepted the call. 

—The Eliot Church Society (Congregational), of Newton, 
Mass., have invited the Rev. A. B. Tinker to become their 
pastor. Mr. Tinker is a young man, and has been preaching 
in Auburn, Me., for six years, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—The Bangor (Me.) Theological Semivary has recently re- 
ceived large additions to ita endowment fund, Mrs. Stone, of 
Maiden, having given $10,000, Benjamin Sewall, of Boston, 
$5,000, and other parties $9,000, for that purpose. 

—At a Genera! Conference of the African Methodist 
Churckes of New England recently held at New Bedford, 
reports showed a church-membership of 1,317. The denomi- 
nation has twelve Sunday. schools, containing 855 scholars. 

—During the summer months, the Evangelists Pentecost 
and Stebbins will hold Gospel meetings every Sunday even- 
ing in the New Haven Opera-House. The churches in Salem 
are preparing for a series of similar meetings to be held in 
October. 

—TIhe Congregational Church at 8t. Albans, Vt., bas form- 
ally disapproved of the resolution adopted by the Vermont 
Convention relating to the standing of ministers, and of the 
action of the Convention in refusing to adopt the amend- 
ment asserting * the right of appeal from all human creeds 
to the Word of God,” and fully endorses the attitude of its 
pastor, the Rey. Charies Van Orden, on these questions. This 
is the first forma! protest, but others will soon follow. 


THE WEST. 


—An undepominationa! Protestant church is to be built in 
Marquette County, Mich., and the Republic iron-mine has 
contributed $1,000 to aid in its erection. 

—A Presbyterian minister in Colorado bas within a year 
organized two churches, built one house uf worsbip and a 
parsonage, bought a church organ, established two Sunday- 
schools and three prayer-meetings, taught three caieehism 
classes, and supplied six preaching stations. 

~The church of Morris, Minn., the Rev. J. L. Fonda pastor, 
laid the corner-stone of their new building June th. Two lay- 
men spread the mortar, and three ministers laid the vorner- 
stone, and all sang the doxology, led by two brass horns. It 
is the first English Protestant church in the county. It is 
52x28 feet, and is to cost about $2,500. 

— When the Second Baptist church at 8t. Louis was burned, 
the Congregation Shaare Emeth placed their temple at the 
disposal of the Baptist Society, who occupied it for many 
months. Having built a new church, on a recent Sunday 
the Christian congregation invited the Jewish congregation 
to worship with them. An immense crowd filled the church 
and thronged the street. After an organ voluntary, the 
reading of a psalm and the singing of a hymn, prayer was 
offered by Rabbi Sonnenscheim. The Baptist pastor made an 
address, at the conclusion of which he presented the Rabbi 
with a beautiful silver service. The Rabbi, in an eloquent 
reply, drew a graphic picture of the coming brotherhood of 
nations amd of creeds, seeking the same God, and regarding 
each other as His children. 


FOREIGN, 


—The Reformed Episcopal Church at Montreal has with- 
drawn from that body in the United States, and united with 
the English Reformed Church, of which Dr. Gregg is Primate. 

—At a recent synod in the Canton of Berne the Roman 
Catholic delegates outnumbered the Old Catholics sixty-five 
to thirty-five, and elected their own candidates for office- 
bearers and the Synodical Council for the next four yeurs. 

—The Dean and Chapter of Wella, one of the Eaglish Cathe- 
dral towns, have revived the middle-age hospitality of such 
bodies in a degree, by opening a “ chapter lodging,” free of 
rent, to the clergymen of the diocese who for study, business 
or rest, may wish to spend a short time in that city. 

—The Pope has directed the Roman Catholic Primate of 
Ireland to express to the Irish Catholic bishops his approval! 
of the Irish University bill, introduced by The O’Connor Don, 
and his hearty desire for its success. This expression of 
opinion from Rome has not tended to diminish the intense 
opposition against this measure manifested throughout 
Great Britain. 

— Local disorders of a religious character are prevalent in 
some parts of Ireland. Instances of petty persecutions of 
Protestants are reported by the English papers. and at Mayrus, 
Galway County,a Protestant school-house has been sacked 
and the Bibles thrown into thesea. The English Government 
announced, in the House of Commons, June 27th, its deter- 
mination to preserve order irrespective of the religion of the 
persons engaged in these outrages. 

—Mr. Wilkins, of Cheltenham, England, having married 
his deceased wife's sister, and Mrs. Wilkins having, for that 
reason, been refused the sacrament by the Vicar of Ciren- 
cester on Ascension Day, an appeal was made to the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, who sustains the vicar in these 
words, addressed to him: “ After having carefully consid- 
ered the report you have made to me,it is my judgment 
that, as the law of the Church and the law of the iand are 
both explicit, you could not have acted otherwise, though [ 
know well it has given you great pain to have been obliged 
80 to act.”’ 

—The Establisbed Church of Scotland does not flourish in 
the Highlands, if the returns from many of the parishes may 
be trusted, In one parish io Inverness-shire, with a popula- 
tion of 1,006, the number of communicaots is eight. In the 
Presbytery of Chanvery, out of a population of 10,403, there 
are only 236 members of the State Church. In the parish of 
Croick there are six communicants, in that of Knock four, 
and in that of Eddrachillio five. In the parish of Lochcarron 
the minister has an inccme of $300 a year for each member 
of his church, and his entire income is $600. A parish in 
Skye has a population of 1,068, and furnishes three members 
of the btate Church. 

—In an autobiographic speech not long since Mr. Spurgeon 
gave some interesting facts about bis life. Among others, he 
said be well remembered a little old woman, poorly dressed, 
coming into the vestry some years ago at a time of great 
straits, which not a sou! in the world knew, not even a deacon 
of the church ; and she said to him, in the most strange way : 
“Thus saith the Lord, bebold I have commanded a widow 
womas there to sustain thee.” She put down £50 on the 
table, vanished, and he had never seen her since. He never 
knew her name even, and never should, perhaps, until the 
Day of Judgment. He supposed she would be in heaven 
now; it was some years ago, and she was very old then. 
Things had happened so, and bisimpression was that they 
would occur again. 

—The discussion in regard to musical instruments in the 
Irish General Assembly, noted last week, was not witbout 
gleams of [rish wit. There was an immense crowd and great 
excitement. One member who had been unable to find a seat 
was fold to “sit down” In the midst of his speech. To which 
he responded: “Of my locus standi iu this court I have no 
doubt, but, alas! I do not possess a locus sedendi.” Some 
good stories were told. Mention was made of a country con- 
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gregatio3, opposed to the use of musica! instruments in wor. 
ship, who refused the services of an old and faithful! precentor 
after he had gotten in some front teeth, because they said he 
sung inatrumentally. Another speaker made use of a story 
about O'Connell. The great Irish leader was crossing to 
Holyhead when, at dinner, a fine salmon-trout was brought 
on the table: It was Friday, the air very keen and O'Conne!! 
very hungry. After looking at the fish a moment, he trans 
ferred it entire to his own plate, remarking, as be did so, 
“ Gentlemen, excuse me, this is a fast-day in our Church.” A 
cattle-driver opposite had entertained the same design, but 
was too modest to carry it out. When he recovered from his 
surprise, he leaned forward, cut the trout in two, and laid the 
largest share on his own plate, saying, by way of apology, 
“ Bad manners to you! Do you think no one has a soul to be 
saved but yourself?" 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—~Alword, the Rev. Augustus, of West Granville, has accepted 
a call from the Congregational Church in Braintree, Vt. 

—Abbott, the Rev. Charles, of Andover, has accepted a call 
to the First Church (Congregational!) in Westficid, Masa. 

—Beunett, the Rev. Joseph L., was installed as pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Spencerport, Monroe Co., N. Y., 
on the lith ult. An interesting and large gathering of pastors 
met to honor a loved brother who has been for twenty-two 
years a member of the Ontario Conference. 

—Beckwith, the Rev. 1. T.. bas been elected Professor of 
Greek at Trinity College, to succeed Prot. Joho F. Hunting- 
ton, deceased. 

—Biddic, the Rev. C. W., for sixteen years pastor of the First 
Universalist Society of Lynn, has accepted the charge of the 
Universalist Church of Cambridge in place of the Rey. Mr. 
Atwood, who has been appointed President of the Canton 
Theological School. 

— Biddle, the Rer. J. A., has been invited by the New Haven 
Bast Congregationa! Church to become its pastor. 

—Bradford, Mr. Park A. C., of the graduating class at An- 
dover Seminary, has engaged to supply the church at Flat 
Rock, Mich. 

— Bradford, the Rev. B. F., of Darien, Conn., bas been in- 
vited to the pastorate of the Congregational Church in 
Westport. 

—Chamberiain, the Rev. Dr., of Norwich, Conn., bas declined 
a call to the pastorate of Dr. Budington’s church in Brooklyn. 

—Chriasty, the Rev. A. B., was installed pastor of the Congre- 
gational church at Berlin, Mass., July 3d. 

—Clapp, the Rev. A. H., is slowly recovering trom his late 
severe illness. 

—Clark, the Rev. Dr., editor of the “* Methodist Record,” of 
Pittsburg, Pa., is so dangerously ill that bis recovery is not 
expected. 

—Cumming, the Rev. Dr., for many years one of the most 
popular and widely-known English preachers, has been ad- 
vised by bis physicians that he must retire at once from all 
active work. 

— Day, the Rev. S,in former years pastor of the Hanover 
Street Congregational Church, at Milwaukee, Wis., baving 
been laid aside for some time past from pastoral duties, 
contemplates a return to ministerial work—his heaith being 
such as to warrant suchastep. His present address is in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

—Hazeltine, Mr. H. A., a recent graduate of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, was ordained by council at Kiantone, 
Chautauqua Co., N. Y., June 26th. He isto supply the Con- 
gwregational church in Kiantone. 

—Hepworth, the Rev. Dr., recently passed through London 
en route for Palestine. Several friends accompany him. 

~Patton, Prof. F. L., bas signified his intention to remain 
in Chicago. The Theological Seminary has secured such 
additions to its funds as make its outlook more promising, 
Cyrus H. McCormick, proprietor of the Chicago “ Interior ”’ 
having become responsible for a large amount of its in- 
debtedness to Prof. Patton. 

—Ldand, Mr. Willia D., of the graduating class at Andover 
Seminary, is to supply the church at Webster Grove, Mo. 

—Lyon, the Rev. J. M., of Rodman, N. Y., was approved 
as a candidate for the ministry by the Black River and St. 
Lawrence Congregational Association, at Bangor, N. Y., 
June i7th. He goes asa home missionary to labor at Good- 
rich, Mich. 

—~Malcolm, the Rev. Howard, D.D., formerly pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church, Newport, R. I., and now Secretary otf 
the American Peace Society, with an office in Boston, was 
received into the Episcopal Church, at Newport, a few days 
since, by confirmation, at the bands of Bishop Clark, to- 
gether with four members of his family. 

—Martin, the Rev. Geo. E., will be installed pastor of the 
Congregational church at Temple, Me., July 9th. 

—Muneell, the Rev. J. H., pastor of the Congregational 
church in Schenectady, bas issued the first number of “ The 
Congregational Monthly Visitor,’’a neat four-page quarto. 
The prospects of the church are flattering under the succes- 
sor of the founder, the Rev. H. H. Northrop, now of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

—Pttcher, the Rev. C. W., of the Congregational church in 
Randolph, N. Y., recently lost all his books and manuscript 
sermons by the burniog of bis dwelling. 

—Pulley, the Rer. F. B., has left the Congregational church 
at Vineland, N.J., and begun work at the Kast Orange church, 
where he soon will be installed. 

—Randoiph, the Rev. Warren, D.D., formeriy of Indianap- 
olis, has been formally settled by the Centra! Baptist Church 
of Newport, R. I. 

~—Sanford, Mr. Alfred T.,s0n of Prof. H. H. Sanford, of 
Chicago University, was drowned in Onondaga Lake, at 
Syracuse, June Mth. He was a very promising student 
in theology, in Madison University, at Hamiiton, N. Y., and 
had been licensed to preach. He was to have supplied the 
pulpit of the Baptist church in Manlius on Sunday and had 
nearly finished writing bis first discourse, on the text: “ Son, 
remember,’’ when he left the MS. on his table, Saturday P.™., 
to take a sail on the lake. It is singular that the last passage 
he wrote was a vivid description of the operation of the 
memory ina drowning person, to be verified in his own case 
ina few hours! He was twenty-one years of age and had 
studied in Germany. 

—Tyng, the Rev. 8S. H., Jr., D.D., is recovering trom bis se- 
vere illness, but will be obliged to defer active work for some 
time. 

— Wood, the Rev. Joseph, of Savoy, was thrown from his 
horse recently, while on his way to fill an appointment, and 
was so seriodsly injured that bis recovery is considered 
éoubtfa). 
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Science and Art. 


Forms or LigutntnG.—A flash of lightning is a very 
large spark of electricity, just fhe same thing that one 
sees given by an electrical machine in a lecture on 
natural philosophy, the only difference being that the 
best machines will not give a spark more than a yard 
long, while some flashes of lightning have been esti- 
moted to be several miles in length. According to 
their appearance, various names have been given to 
these sparks in the sky, though in reality all the sev- 
eral kinds are one and the same thing. On a warm 
summer evening, one often sees the clouds on the 
horizon lit up with brilliant glows of lightning unac- 
companied by any sound of thunder. To this appear- 
ance the name of *‘ heat lightning” has been given, 
and the warm weather is often assigned as its cause. 
In point of fact, the heat lightning is only that of a 
thunder-shower so far off that while the observer can 
see the flash no sound of thunder reaches him, and the 
intervening clouds veil and reflect the flash till it be- 
comes a glow instead of the sharp streak usually seen. 
Where the flash, starting from one point, branches out 
and divides into several parts, it has received the name 
of “forked lightning.” This is usually seen when the 
discharge is near the observer. Single flashes bearing 
a zigzag or crinkled aspect are denominated “chain, 
or zigzag, lightning,” probably from their resemblance 
toa chain thrown loosely on the ground. Again, when 
several discharges occur from about the same place at 
the same time, and are screened by rain or clouds so 
as to light up the heavens with a broad, bright glow, 
the title of “sheet lightning” is applied. These four 
comprise all the common forms. There is, however, 
one rare manifestation, called ‘ball lightning.” In 
this phenomenon, a small globe or ball of apparent fire 
very slowly rolls along the ground, and, after a time, 
suddenly explodes, scattering destruction around. 
There are but few instances of this on record, and 
no very sitisfactory explaaation has ever accounted 
for this curious appearance. 


ArtiriciaL Ick FLortma.—During the present 
season the experiment of making artificial ice has 
been tried with great success in Florida. In the 
arctic machine, the one used there, about fifty pounds 
of liquid ammonia are stored in a very strong iron 
cylinder, and this is connected with a coil of pipes 
immersed in a tank of strong brine; in this brine 
galvanized iron cans holding the water to be frozen 
are placed. The liquid ammonia is allowed to flow 
through these coils, and, becoming gaseous, abstracts 
from the water so much heat that it speedily freezes. 
A powerful steam-pump forces the gaseous ammonia 
back into the iron cylinder again, thus liberating 
great heat, which is disposed of by cold water drop- 
ping upon the coil of pipes through which the am- 
monia passes. The process is a continuous one, and 
if the pumps and coils do not leak there is no loss 
and the operation may go on so long as the machinery 
lasts. The price of Northern ice in Florida previous 
to the introduction of the machine was from $10 to 
S15 a ton, while the artificial ice is sold at 85, and 
thus a powerful and successful competitor with the ice 
companies sprang up. The actual cost of manufactur- 
ing ice in Florida is not far from 70 cents a ton, in- 
cluding the storing and delivery. It should be stated, 
however, that fuel in Florida costs almost nothing. 
The ice company have only to haul the waste lumber 
from a steam saw-mill, fifty rods away, to obtain their 
fuel gratutiously. 


Coa. ly Mexico.—The greatest want of the Pacific 
coast is some good coal-mines. At present the town 
of Sonora, in Mexico,is credited with posessing the 
only anthracite coal in the country. The coal is said to 
belong to a very old geological formation, probably 
Silurian or Devonian. The only outcrop which Is at 
present worked lies about 120 miles northeast of Guay- 
mas, and a branch line of the Sonora Railway is contem- 
plated to developit. The coal has been used for two 
years for steam purposes at the Barranca quartz-mill, 
and it is found to contain little ash and leave no clinkers 
on the grate. It burns with the short blue flame of car- 
bonic oxide which is characteristic of all anthracite. 
There are three veins, one of which is seven feet thick, 
another two and one-half feet, and the third of un- 
known thickness, while there are indications of a seam 
lying beneath the seven-foot vein—the one now worked 
—of the same or greater thickness. Outcroppings of 
the veins are traced for many miles. 

It is estimated that, after the construction of the 
road, the coal may be marketed in San Francisco and 
South American ports at 88 to $9 per ton. 


BALTIMORE Water-Works.—The city of Baltimore 
is making sothe very extensive improvements in its 
water-works. The great tunnel intended for conveying 
the aqueduct is rapidly progressing. When completed, 
it will be six and three-quarter miles long, and of this 
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entire length some 1,600 feet still remain to be finished. 
It commences at the Great Gunpowder River, and runs 
in a straight line, with an inside diameter of twelve 
feet, to Lake Montebello, the receiving reservoir. 
There are fifteen shafts along the line of the tunnel, 
varying from 50 to 300 feet in depth, and located at 
distances of 2,000 to 3,000 feet apart. The union of 
the headings between shafts 3 and 4 (the two deep- 
est of the tunnel) was successfully accomplished some 
days ago, the alignment proving to be practically per- 
fect. About twelve months will be required for the 
completion of the work. 


A Frat In ENGINEFRING.—Owing to the immense 
weight that they sustain, the iron shoes in which rest 
two ofthe spans of the railroad bridge at Easton, Pa., 
lately sunk about an inch, throwing the bridge out of 
grade. Asit was certain that the depression would con- 
tinue, from the fact that the inside masonry of the 
pier is less solid than the outside, an iron casting, 
weighing 7,000 pounds was recently successfully placed 
under the spans, in order to elevate them. The spans 
weigh 180 tons each. Hydraulic jacks were used. The 
spans were raised, the masonry redressed, the cast- 
Ings placed in position, and the spans lowered without 
the stoppage of a single train. 


Crickets Versus StTeAM.—(One cricket would stand 
a poor show trying to stop a railroad train, but mill- 
ions of them can do it. A western-bound railroad 
train met an army of crickets at Clarke's Station, 
about fifteen miles west of Reno, says the ‘ Gazette,” 
and was detained two hours and a half trying to get 
through. To make the passage, the train men were 
finally forced to take brooms and sweep the insects off 
the rails. The crickets covered the track for about 
three miles, and when the driving-wheels of the engine 
would strike them they would whirl around without 
going forward an inch. 


PETROLEUM PropUcT.—Recent statistics show that 
there are now 10,882 wells producing oil in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and they pour out about 50,000 barrels 
of oil daily. The product this spring has been twenty- 
five per cent. greater than last year and about three 
times as great as the yield three years ago. One 
thousahd eight hundred and eleven new wells were 
opened during the past year, and there appears to be 
no danger of exhaustion of the supply. This vast pro- 
duct adds immensely to the country’s industries, and 
the transportation of it affords large revenues to the 
carriers. 


Books and Authors. 


TWO ESSAYS ON LABOR. 

The ‘‘ Atlas Ser.es,” published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., is made up in part of original works prepared for 
the series and in part of articles from the “ Interna- 
tional Review.” Number Three of the series has ten 
articles, seven by Americans and three by Englishmen. 
The name “Atlas” is designed to indicate that the 
essays are contributed by writers of both hemispheres. 
In this number Thomas Hughes writes on ** The Work- 
ing Classes of Europe,” and Thomas Brassey on ‘* The 
Price of Labor in England.” 

Mr. Hughes is a warm friend of the working classes, 
and presents in a favorable light their efforts at co- 
operation. His statistics, which do mot cover the 
period since 1872, show that much has been done by 
co-operation in the matter of reducing the cost of con- 
sumption. This success he attributes to three things : 
All dealings are for cash. Interest on the capital em- 
ployed is limited to a fixed moderate rate. The profits 
are divided frequently. 

It wonid seem that the co-operative societies make 
all sales for cash at fair rates, and that the profits are 
divided among the purchasers in proportion to the 
amount of their purchases. In England, however, a 
purchaser who is not a shareholder has but half the 
dividend he would be entitled to as a shareholder. 
These profits might be used to diminish the price of 
the articles sold, but it is thought better that they be 
left with the society, which pays interest at five per 
cent. In this way the installments due on the shares 
of the purchasers may be reduced or wholly paid. 

Thus the society acts as a savings-bank, and the 
purchasers make a twofold gain. Among others, this 
instance is related: A man above sixty said that had 
it not been for the store he did not know how he could 
have lived without going to the workhouse. It had 
nearly kept him in food by the profits on the goods he 
had purchased for the last eleven years, during which 
he had received in dividends about $370, and had 855 
left in the society. 

In this country these stores have not generally suc- 
ceeded, chiefly from the difficulty of obtaining good 
managers. If the man placed in charge of the busi- 
ness proves himself capable, his services will com- 
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mand a higher salary than the members of the associa- 
tion will be willing to pay him. 2 

Mr. Hughes gives some account of the German 
People’s banks, established under the direction of Mr. 
Schultze-Delitzsch. In Germany, there are many small 
manufacturers instead of the large establishments of 
England and the United States. These first united 
to buy material, and subsequently formed permanent 
organizations under the name of banks. The organiza- 
tion could effect loans on the credit of all the share- 
holders at low rates, and these, in turn, could lend to 
its members. There seems to be unlimited responsi- 
bility of the shareholders, and to this Mr. Delitzsch 
attributes the success of the banks. Mr. Hughes is 
disposed to ascribe it rather to their local character. 
They have full knowledge of those to whom they lend, 
and advances are made only for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the ordinary business of the districts in which 
they are located. Whether these institutions would 
be successful with us it would be difficult to say; in- 
deed, the account given by Mr. Haghes is too meager 
to enable us to understand their full theory or their 
practical workings. And the same may be said of 
most accounts of them which have been given to the 
American people. 

Mr. Hughes sometimes forgets the importance of 
avoiding religiously every word that can excite the 
jealousy of the working classes. He should not have 
spoken of them as “ now striving to climb out of the 
mire where the iron tramp of capital, competing for 
profits at their cost, has trodden them down.” 

Mr. Brassey never indulges in such language. The 
working-men of England and the world have no truer 
friend than he. His friendship is shown in his truth- 
fulness and in the wisdom of his counsel. “ Strikes 
against a falling market inevitably terminate in dis- 
aster to the workmen,” he says. He earnestly advises 
the working classes to avoid drink. ‘* The censump- 
tion of British spirits increased from 24,000,000 gal- 
lons, in’ 1871, to 30,100,000 gallons in 1874, while the 
number of bushels of malt consumed was increased in 
the same period from 54,000,000 to 62,000,000. It has 
been computed that £100,000,000 a year are expended 
in the United Kingdom for drink.” 

Mr. Brassey thinks that co-operation has been a 
failure in its application to productive industry. It is 
difficult to secure the discipline necessary in a large 
establishment. For success there must be a head, and 
a prompt obedience must be rendered to the orders 
given. Then the capital required for the most efficient 
work cannot be had, and new and improved machinery 
cannot be procured as occasion may require. 

We commend all working-men, and all friends of 
working-men, to read the works of Thomas Brassey. 


MUSIC. 


Some recent publications of Wm. Pond & Co. (No. 25 - 
Union Square, New York) deserve special mention and 
commendation. They are, we believe, by American com- 
posers, and exhibit a high order of talent, both in melody 
and correct grammatical construction. The first is the 
Arab Girl's Song (instrumental), composed by George W. 
Morgan. The theme 1s very striking and original, and is 
treated somewhat sfter the vigorous and peculiar style of 
Gottschalk. A Polonaise (Op. 52), by Fred Brandeis, 
though quite difficult, will well repay the study of good 
performers. It opens in the key of C, changing to A flat, 
and closing with a brilliant movement in the original key. 
There is also a fine song by this same composer, Observe 
when Mother Earth is Dry (words from Anacreon), as 
sung by M. W. Whitney and Geo. E. Aiken, two of our 
best known and most popular baritones. A most excellent 
Wedding March, in B flat (Op. 36), by Homer N. Bartlett, 
we cordially commend asa temporary substitute for the 
somewhat hackneyed march of Mendelssohn which, with 
all respect to that eminent composer, we think is being 
played out. This march hasa spirited tempo di marcia, 
and is adapted for organ or piano. Another very excellent 
composition in march time is Apple Blossoms, a S,ring 
Idylle. itis in A majorand not difficult. Honorine Waltz, 
by Charles Carroll Smith, comprises four different themes 
with coda. Itis smooth, graceful, and within the accow- 
plishment of the average performer. A Nocturne, by C. 
F. Daniels, was first performed at the Chickering Hall 
Symphony Concerts the past season, and is dedicated to 
Mr. Cariberg, the director of those entertainments. It is 
a dreamy revery fullof poetic beauty, written in A flat. 
Mr. Albert J. Holden, who has written many good things, 
both sacred and secular, adds to his excellent reputation 
by aserenade My Lady Love, the words by Miss Mary B. 
Ferry. It is an andante cantabile in E flat, the wedding 
of music to words being peculiarly appropriateand happy. . 
A Merry Life (a bass solo as sung by Whitney), by Con- 
stance Faunt Le Roy Runcie, is a valuable contribution to 
the much neglected repertoire of bassos. Fairy Queen, a 
vocal waltz, with English and Italian words, by Elizabeth 
Sloman, and Day in Melting Purple Dying, words by 
Maria A. Brooks, music by H. W. Nichol, both unusually 
good songs, complete this collection which it has given us 
real pleasure to examine. It is a genuine satisfaction to 
go through a batch of music which has nothing insipid in 
it.——-The three pieces sent by F. A. North & Co., Philadel- 
phia, bear,the ear-marks of Louis Meyer, one of the best 
and most conscieatious musicians in this land. They are 
a Morning Song, by Soeschorn, the Cpen Diapason march 
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for organ and piano, and a simple song and chorus, The 
Old House at Home, the last two by Mr. Meyer himself, 
and a selection from the Creation, one of a series of ex- 
tracts arranged from favorite operas and oratorios.—— 
From R. A. Saalfield, 35 Union Square, New York, we 
have The Outcast, a very striking song, the words of which 
are by Mrs. Mary L. Ritter, and the music by B. W. Pull- 
ing. It is a pitiful story, well set off by the melody. Other 
songs, Are You Dreaming of Me, by Crosby, and Just as I 
Am (sacred quartette), by F. J. Barrett, are also well 
written.— A collection from O. Ditson & Co., includes a 
Mazurka from the Hiller—-Album, a z¢ries of easy compo- 
sitions for young musicians; May Delights, by G. Merkel, 
a very pretty allegretto; the Verand Schottische, by E. 
Mack, for beginners; the Toreador Grand March, from 
“Carmen,”’ arranged by Maylath; Only Love Can Tell, a 
pleasing ballad by Berthold Tours; When he is Here, a 
song from the comic opera, ‘‘ The Sorcerer,” by Sullivan; /t 
isnot Love, by the same composer ; From Home, from Thee, 
song and chorus, by Edwin Christie (not the origina] 
Edwin), and, last and best of all, The Dream, a beautiful 
song, with English and German words, by the eminent 
composer, Anton Rubinstein.——El Vaquero, by Cellini 
(C. H. Ditson & Co.), is a bright transcription of the song 
of the vaquero, or herdsman, a sort of Ranz des Vaches. 
Where is My Boy to-night, song and chorus, both words 
and music by Robert Lowry (Biglow & Main), belongs to 
the highly pathetic school, and is not up to the standard 
of this gentleman’s previous comwpositions.——The Pro- 
gressive Glee and Chorus Book, by George B. Loomis 
(Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.), is designed to follow 
the Lesson Series of this author and is especially adapted 
for high schools, advanced singing classes and musical 
societies. Brief treatises on the elements of music and 
also on harmony precede the choruses which are selected 
from the best works of the so-called classic and modern 
schools. The work is prepared with conscientious care, 
good judgment and a cultivated taste. ——A very interest- 
ing pamphlet, Some Famous Songs, an art-historical sketch 
by Mrs. Fanny Raymond Ritter, exhibits a great deal of 
research on the part of this earnest student of musical 
literature. The faccs gathered are presented in a very 
interesting and enjoyable form. William Reeves, London, 
is the publisher. 
HALF-A-DOZEN NOVELS. 

Our readers, whether in the country or out of it, who 
are looking for summer reading cannot make a better 
selection than the six books which we notice below. They 
are all fresh, entertaining, unexceptionable in tone and 
peculiarly adapted to a quiet hour by the seaside, under 
the trees or in the retirement of one’s own room. 

My Desire. By the author of the ‘‘ Wide, Wide World.” 
(Carters). Miss Warner has constructed her latest story 
on substantia)ly the same plan as most of its predecessors. 
There is the same exemplary man, the same conscientious 
heroine, the same set of volatile relatives and friends, 
whose acquaintance we first made in that most charming 
of books, *‘Queechy.” The people pass through the same 
trying situations, involve themselves in a great many 
seemingly unnecessary difficulties, and in some instances 
—as when Mr. Iredell engages to marry the girl whom he 
does not love for the sake of watching over her sister 
whom he does—display an amazing lack of common sense. 
But, for all that, like its predecessors, each page has a sin- 
gular charm; the conversations are fresh and natural; the 
ideal is high, and the moral which is inwrought with every 
chapter is pure and elevating. Miss Warner cannot tire 
her readers with books of this sort. ——The Colonel's Opera 
Cloak (Roberts Bros.) is the latest of the ‘‘No Name” stories 
and one of the brightest and cleverest of the series. The 
garment that gives its name to the tale, and which the 
author introduces in lieu of a hers or heroine, plays a most 
important part in all the situations, coming in so easily 
and naturally withal, that one comes to regard it as hav- 
ing au identity of its own. The description and charac- 
terization are skillfully done, the happy-go-lucky life of a 
Southern family in reduced circumstances being sketched 
with tender appreciation both of its humorous and pathet- 
ic aspects, and evidently from the standpoint of one who is 
familiar, from observation at least, with the subject.—— 
Maid, Wife, or Widow (Henry Holt & Co), the latest of 
Mrs. Alexanders books, is told in the easy, entertaining 
style of ‘The Wooing o’ It” and though, perhaps, less 
vivacious and not so long, will be found in its way not less 
interesting. Indeed, the principal fault that will be found 
with it is its brevity. The scene is laid in Saxony, and the 
perplexity suggested by the title is well sustained until the 
end.——Cousins. By L. B. Walford. (Henry Holt & Co.) It 
is seldom that an author follows a novel so good as *‘ Mr. 
Smith ’’ with another so admirable as ‘‘ Cousins.” Indeed, 
we do not hesitate to say that this is even better than its 
predecessor, and altogether one of the most delightful 
books of the season. The motive of the story is very much 
the same as that of *‘Mr. Smith.’’ There is a family of 
three girls, with one of whom an elderly gentleman newly 
come into the neighborhood falls in love; but the girls are 
more natural than the Tolletons; the hero himself is more 
intelligible than Mr. Smith; there are fewer disagreeable 
people, and the consummation is far more satisfactory. 
In several scenes—notably that of the railway accident— 
the author evinces considerable dramatic power, and 
nothing could be more tenderly and delicately done than 
the passages between Col. Lutteridge and Hetty.—— Det- 
mold. By W. H. Bishop. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 
Readers of the ‘ Atlantic” will recollect “‘ Detmold” as 
a leading feature of that magazine during a considerable 
part of last year, and will be glad to know that it has been 
put into permanent shape. The tale is one that will bear 
re-reading better than many a more pretentious novel. 
Indeed, it can scarcely be called a novel, and we should be 
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even inclined to dissent from Mr. Bishop’s own judgment 
in desigaating it a ‘“‘ romance.” Plot, there is nune; the 
situations are few, and the interest centers mainly in the 
analyses of character, which are scarcely less subtle and 
discriminating than those of Mr. James. If we might take 
a word which Mr. James seems to have appropriated, it 
might fitly be described as a “‘study.”-——— David Flemming’s 
Forgiveness. By Margaret M. Robinson. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) Miss Robinson is already most favorably 
known by the excellent books, ‘“‘Janet’s Love and Service "’ 
and ‘‘ The Inglises.’’ In no respect is her latest book in- 
ferior to the other two. The characters are as strongly 
drawn, the interest is as well sustained, and the teaching 
as clearly and emphatically impressed. The story is one 
of Canadian life—not so different in its aspects as that of 
our own Northern States—and deals with some of the most 
interesting ty pes of Scotch and Anglo American character. 
The motive of the book is the progress of a deeply-wronged 
and strong-willed man towards a forgiving spirit, and is 
worked out with remarkable power and skill. 


The Dramatic Works of Moliére. Rendered into Eng- 
lish by Henri Van Laun. With nineteen engravings on 
steel. (R. Worthington.) We have already mentioned in 
our Literary Notes, among the remarkable productions of 
the season, this cheap and very handsome edition of 
Moliére’s dramatic works. The attempt has been sometimes 
made to institute a comparison between Molitre and 
Shakespeare; but no real comparison is possible between 
the French comedian and the English dramatist. Of all 
the French dramatic writers, Moliére is, however, likely to 
be the most entertaining to the English reader, if not the 
most worthy of his attentive study. The French genius is 
better adapted to hitting off with a light satire the faults 
and follies of mankind than to portraying the profounder 
emotions of the soul in its moments of all-possessing pas- 
sion. Moliére is essentially a satirist, though generally a 
good-natured one. He is broad rather than deep; notable 
rather for sketching many characters lightly than for 
sounding the depths of any single character profoundly. 
We cannot better characterize his genius in a few words 
than by quoting from Van Laun himself in his ‘‘ History of 
French Literature”: 

**Moliére placed upon the stage nearly all human passions 
which Jend themselves to comedy or farce. Sordid avarice, 
lavish prodigality, shameless vice, womanly resignation, art- 
less coquetry, greed for money, downright bypocrisy, would- 
be gentility, self-sufficient vanity, fashionable swindling, 
misanthropy, plain common sense, knowledge of the worid, 
coarse jealously, irresolution, impudence, pride of birth, 
egotism, self-conceit, pusillanimity, ingenuity, roguery, 
affectation, bomeliness, thoughtlessness, pedantry, arrogance, 
and many more faults and vices find their representative. 

. His claim to distinction is based only on strong cem- 

mon sense, good manners, sound morality, real wit, true hu- 
mor, a great, facile and accurate command of language, and 
a photographic delineation of nature.”’ 
In one or two of Moliére’s plays, principally, if not exclu- 
sively, in those which are adaptations from the classic 
drama of Greece, the plot is gross; but generally the only 
criticism that can be justly made against his comedies is 
that iu them he writes of delicate subjects with a freedom 
which is not according to the moral taste or judgment of 
to-day, and that, in depicting the life of his time, he de- 
picts social phenomena that would be regarded with as- 
tonishment in respectable circles in our own age and time. 
But it may be that in two hundred years from now our 
posterity will be equally surprised at the moral revelation 
made in the literature of 1879. At all events, the object 
of Moliére’s drama is generally to promote virtue and to 
satirize vice; and he is far more to be commended for his 
‘“*Tartuffe’’ than are the ecclesiastics who succeeded for a 
time in suppressing the play because it bore so heavily on 
their own hypocrisies. We have not attempted to insti- 
tute a comparison between the English version of this 
edition and the original French; nor is this necessary. 
The translation is smooth and flowing; the translator has 
wisely made no attempt to preserve the rythmical form 
where it existed in the original; and, while some of the 
play and sparkle is necessarily lost in the translation, it af- 
fords on the whole an admirable means for acquaintance 
with the great French humorist to such as have not a 
thorough familiarity with the French language. 


Unquestionably the most perfect of European handbooks 
issued in the United States is the handy and comprehen- 
sive Satchel Guide (Houghton, Osgood & Co.), which made 
its eighth annual appearance with the arrival of the “ Ari- 
zona.” In succinct fashion, it indicates the salient fea- 
tures of the chief points of interest, referring those requir- 
ing detailed information to competent authorities for it; 
and, in the “introductory hints,” giving some useful 
advice as to mental equipment for the trip. It seldom 
errs, but we notice that on page sixty the tourist is recom- 
mended to cross a bridge that has been removed to Bristol 
twenty years since, the Charing Cross Railway bridge being 
erected near its former site, whilst Cleopatra's Needle, in 
its immediate propinquity, is unnoticed. The Traveler’s 
Calendar of popular festivals is an excellent feature. —— 
Loomis’s Summer Guide (Am. News Co.) is a tolerably suc- 
cessful attempt to combine the railway time-table with 
brief topographical] direction-posts and a polyglot phrase- 
book. The aggravation of being compelled to refer to 
another volume for remarks on the scenery passed, its 
legends, etc., counterbalances the convenience of its size. 
It is to be hoped that in the next edition more care will be 
taken to avoid errors. In route No. 7 alone, two towns, 
one palace and a continent have their names typographic- 
ally transmogrified, and a piece of information (!) is given 
concerning Banbury that is as absurd as the nursery rhyme 
about the old woman of that town.——It is a pleasure and 
relief to turn to Appleton’s Guide to the United States and 
Canada, with its admirably systematized yet withal 
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copious information, its occasional illustrations and legible 
maps. Indispensable to the tourist, it ought also to be in 
every library; for though it disclaims the functions of a 
gazetteer, its descriptions of famous spots endowed by ° 
nature with beauty, or enriched by art and science, are 
more copious, more interesting, and more recent than such 
tomes usually afford the reader; and whether it treats of 
the Florida lagoons, the cafions of the Yosemite, the Adi- 
rondack Wilderness, or Printing-House Square, New York, 
it pleasantly and truly tells us precisely what we most 
need to know.———Mr. M. Choir sends a Pioneer Directory 
of Seattle, W. T. We do not propose to make that district 
our summer resort. It may be all that is claimed for it; 
but, for so young a place, it has a thriving graveyard, con- 
taining 128 tenants, of whom fifty-six died of pulmonary 
and throat diseases, three were murdered, and one hung. 
The marriages in one year were sixty-eight, and the di- 
vorces eighteen.—— The Guide to the Rangeley Lakes (Lor- 
ing, Short & Harmon, Portland) is an unpretentious but 
handy and valuable pocket companion to that region. Its 
author is evidently an Aabitué, familiar with every foot 
of the ground and every face upon it, and *‘ marks” hunt- 
ing and fishing facilities for others with the care of an old 


In the North American Review Richard C. McCormick, 
United States Commissioner at the Paris Exposition, 
sums up the result of the American exhibit in an article 
on ‘**QOur Success at Paris in ‘878,"’ and shows that al 
though the display of American art and industry was not 
what it might have been it demonstrated our superiority 
in many important points, and where it failed to realize 
great expectati ns was full of promise of future develop- 
ment. In “The Revolution in Russia” a Nihilist en- 
deavors to prove that Nibilism is the necessary outgrowth 
of the Russian social system, and that instead of holding 
destructive aims the sole purpose of the movement is to 
lead Russia back to the line of her normal growth. 
Thomas Hughes continues his interesting examination of 
the “Public Schools of England,”’ and gives some ac- 
count of the fagging system, which he believes is a neces- 
sary part of the public-school system and not without its 
advantages. Mrs. Stowe writes further of the *‘ Education 
of Freedmen,’’ and enumerates the educational schemes 
now in operation for this purpose. In ‘‘ Recent Essays” 
Col. Higginson gives us delightful criticism of recent works 
of Arnold, Gladstone and Burroughs. 

The Princeton Review for July has a weighty table of con- 
tents. Prof. Thorold Rogers, of Oxford University, con- 
tributes an historical sketch of industrial life in England, 
under the title of ‘‘Labor and Wages in England.”’ In 
“The Aim and Influence of Modern Biblical Criticism ” 
the Rev. Dr. E. A Washburn discusses the advantages 
derived from the researches of Biblical critics, in discard- 
ing the mystical theory of interpretation, in restoring the 
various truths to their true relative positions and in the 
mcre natural and vital comprehension of the Scriptures 
which has become prevalent. In spite of some rationalistic 
developments, he believes the work of the critical schoo! to 
be wholesome and beneficial. Francis Wharton has some 
suggestive reflections on the examination of prisoners in 
their own behalf in criminal trials, and, in an article en- 
titled ‘‘ Nemesis in the Court Room,” advances the opinion 
that a change in this direction would greatly aid in the 
conviction of guilty persons. In “Christ and the Doctrine 
of Immortality ’ the Rev. George Matheson, of Scotland, 
contrasts the teachings of Christ on this subject with those 
of the philosophers and ethical teachers who went before 
him. 

Harpers add to their standard histories a new edition of 
Motley’s Dutch Republic and Humes’ History of England, 
both uniform with their recent edition of Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England. The Motley is in three, the Hume in six 
volumes octavo. In type, size of page, and general style 
of binding, these three works are counterparts of each 
other, except in color of binding. Motley is bound in a 
dark maroon, and the lettering of the title on the back is 
a suggestion of orange; the Hume, as it comes to us, is 
bound in red; we like the plain black of Macaulay better. 
The return to the simplicity of the past in the perfectly 
plain binding is a sign of improved taste in the public; it 
is in binding almost an exact repetition of a set of books 
that we saw a few days ago belonging to the library of a 
Cambridge literateur, bound for him twenty-five years 
ago. In paper and type the books are a luxury to read; 
and we can hardly be mistaken in the estimate that the 
edition will be the standard one for the lbrary for many 
years tocome. We hardly see how it can be improved. 
The Hume w prefaced by the brief, fragmentary autobi- 
ography of the author. 

Ellicott’s Commentary on the New Testament for English 
Readers. Vol. Ul. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) This volume 
completes the work. It includes all the New Testament 
between the Epistle to the Ephesians and the book of Rev- 
elation. Eight clergymen of the Charch of England con- 
tribute to it, none of whom are widely known in this 
country. We have already spoken of this work at some 
length in previous notices, and have no occasion to add to 
the opinions previously expressed. We count it among 
the best of the many commentaries on the New Testament 
furnished for the use of lay students in these times—and 
their number is legion. 

Premillennial Essays. (F. H. Revell.) These are the 
essays read before the Prophetic Conference held in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, of this city (Dr. Tyng’s), last 
fall. For the student who desires to know what are the 
arguments by which the doctrine of a'premiliennial com- 
ing are maintained there is no better book than this ; and 
of the different forms in which these essays have been 
given to the public this is the most convenient for the 
student. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. NEW PUBLICATIONS. ful School ‘Be EDUCATIONAL. 
[Tre thee paper be uccessTul ocnoo 00KS 
i ad- T H FE LM RES OF THE DAY ARE PUBLISHED BY 


vising ua of any omtasion in this respect. 
memoranda of prices are 
in all cases 

AM. SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
Rands, Edw. A.—The Schooner on the Beach.§$1 © 


APPLETON & CoO. 
Boardman, G. D.—Epiphanies of the R sen 


Rice, A. T.— Essays from the N. Am. Review.. 
Riding, W. H.—A Saddle in the Wild West..... 


IIARPER & BROTHERS. 


Hawley. W.G.—The House of Liys.............. 15 

Macau ay, Lord—Hallam’s History...... ... 

seott, “ir Walter—Lay of the Last Minstrel.... @ 

Tennyson, Alfred—A Lover's Tale 

Thackeray, Wm.—Bamond. 15 
Ily. Hout & Co. 

LITTELL & Co. 

Vol. %—The Living ene 
LORINGS, BuosTON, 
Gero. MUNRO. 

Blackmore, KR. D.—Lorna » 
Braddon, M. E.—A Strange 20 
Forrester, Mra.—A Young Man's Fancy Ww 
Marsh, Mre.—t'natle D 
Uchard, M.—Jean’s & 
PILOT PUBLISHING Co. 
O'Reilly, J. B.—Moomdyne 
ROBERTS BROS. 
Molloy, J. L.—Our Autumn Holidays........... 1 25 


MAGAZINES. — Baker's Magazine, Beekee 
Magazine, The Hub, Library Journal, Littell’s ree. 
ing Age. New KEnalander, Portfolio, Princeton 
Review. Sanitarian. Ieligious: Am. Missionary, 
Baptist Missionary Magazine, Guide to Holiness, 
Attle Gem, Vresbyterian Monthi Record, sailors’ 
Magazine, Sunday-School Teachers’ Quarterly, 
Primary and Internationa! Lesson Quarterly. 


PAMPHLETS.—Hisetory of the Pocasset T 
(Knight, New Bedford), The Perfection o 
Bible (Rev. J. LI. Barrows, Portland, Me.) 
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—The death is announced of ‘‘ Coming | 


A Novel. 
By 8S. B. ELLIOTT. 


12mo. Cloth, Price, 81.50. 


The author of this novel has taken for her 
subject one that is now greatly agitating the 
world, namely, Rationalism as opposed to 
Christianity. The story illustrates the career 
of a young woman deliberately brought up in 
unbelief, but whose character is lofty and 
pure,and who in marrying into a Christian 
family undergoes many trying experiences. 
The book is written from the Christian point 
of view, the author being a daughter of the 
late Bishop Elliott, of Georgia. 


“A very clever psychological novel, not 80 
much after the manner o Canon Kingsley’ 

*VYeast’ as after that of the ‘ Eclipse of Faith, 
which found so many readers eighteen or 
twenty yearsago. The work is cleverly done, 
and is thoroughly worth reading. ‘_(New 
York World. 

“A somewhat curious book. Ita whole 
diction is the instrument of a well-stored, 
alert, and accomplished intellect. The theme, 
too, is notably suggestive—indeed, the author 
of * Middlemarch ’ could bardly find a situation 


more suggestive or more deserving of elabor- 
| ate and earnest treatment.’’—{New York Sun. 


“The book is a production altogether out 
of and above the common order; a book in 
which the author displaysa fine ability for 
treating alofty subject firmly and adequately, 
while giving to ita warm human interest, in 
which is not lacking the element of dramatic 
force. As a story ‘The Felmeres’ is a deep 
and pitiful t y, and the autbor shows her 
artistic instinct by refusing to make it Ry 
thing else. It is a ve remarkable 
ies are never aafe where young au- 
| thors are concerned, but in the case of tbis 


Events,’ an unsuccessful London periodical, | | Particular author it may be said, at least, that 


entailing on its owners a loss of £20,000, 


| she bas preduced the strongest and most 
romising book of thefseason.’’—| Philadelpbia 


—Literary congresses are becoming fash- | Pin 


ionable. 
decided to hold one at Brussels next year. 

—‘*The Philosophy of Music,” by Dr. 
Pole, will make the fifteenth volume in 
Houghton, Osgood & Co.'s Philosophical 
Library. 

—‘*Sunday Afternoon,” in its August 
number, will present an article by a new 
contributor, J. C. Ambrose, on “ Election 
of College Studies.” 

—Judge Shea's new life of Alexander 


Hamilton is just out from the press of | 


Hougton, Osgood & Co., and makes a very 
handsome octavo volume. 
—‘* Methodism in 1879” is the title of a 


work soon to be published by a London | 


house. It will contain a large amount of 
English biographical material. 


The Belgian Literary Union has | 


Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address in 
' the United States, on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


THureeE New Books. 
A SUMMER BOOK FOR BOYS. 


THE SCHOON ER ON THE BBACH. By the Rev 
EK. A. Hand, author of “ 
Jimmy,” Muslin. . 

“Full of adventure and incident on sea and 
land; of a healthy and noble moral tone. Just 
the book for boys and “ye to read at the sea- 
shore and in the country 

ODD MOMENTS OF THE WILLOUGHBY BOYA, 

Teathing how to invest promtably and pleas 
antiy the “ odd moments” of | . 90 canta. 

RECORDS OF THE DO S0CIBTY 
An excellent illustration of the good which can 

| achieved by a conscientious desire to make 

self. deotal the basis of benevoleoce. All” 


—With the public primary schools of | circles” should have this book. 


Paris are now connected 440 libraries, con- 
taining a total of 44,120 volumes, During 
the past year 100,482 books were loaned out 
of them. 

—Mr. Winsor says that the Knox Li- 
brary, New York, will be found, when 
finally thrown open to the public, the rich- 
est mine of rare and recondite learning in 
the country. 

—An interesting feature of the new Bos- 
ton Directory for 1579-80 is a complete list 
of persons now living in that city whose 
names were in the city directories of fifty 
years ago or more. 

—A new portrait of Dean Stanley, etched 
from life by Leon Richeton, has appeared 
in England. The first ten impressions, each 
with the Dean's autograph, are priced at 
seven guineas each. 

—At a recent sale in Paris the manu- 
script missal of Charles VI1., father-in-law 
of Henry V. of England, sold for $15,200. 
It had been in the possession of Henry VL, 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 

—The next number of the “ Library 
Journal” will contain the proceedings in 
full of the Librarians’ Congress at Boston, 
which are of great value to all who have to 
do with public library administration. 

—Messrs. Dixon & Shepard, publishers of 
‘The Alliance,” of Chicago, will issue, July 
10th, ‘In the Toils,” a realistic narrative, 
under the guise of fiction, of the experiences 
of a family emigrating to Utah and falling 
into the toils of Mormonism. 

—A German missionary in India has 
translated ‘‘ De Imitatione Christi” and the 
** Confessions” of Augustine into the lan- 
guage of that country. He renders the 
_ word “ Pope” in one ** President 
of religion.” Republicanism is evidently 
spreading. 

—The late Frances Ridley Havergal left 
in the press of Marcus Ward & Co. a “ birth- 
day book” entitled ‘“ Red-Letter Days.” 
There is a text for each day of the year, and 
at the beginning of each month a hymn 
selected by her from the writings of her 
father, the late Rev. W. H. Havergal. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
No. 10 Bible House, New York. G. S. SCOFIELD 


SCRIBNER & CO, 


Beg to announce that they are 
now the sole owners and 
publishers of the famous 


Songs for the Sanctuary, 


Psalms and Hymns and Spirit- 
ual Songs, 


Chapel Songs, 
and all Hymn and Tune 
Booka by the Rev. Dr. Chaa, 
S. Robinson, also of the re- 
cently issued 
Spiritual Songs for the Church 
and the Choir, and 


Spiritual Songs for Social Wor- 
ship. 
Address all orders to 
SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 Broadway, New York, 


The Three numbers of 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


introduced by Messrs. MOODY & SANKEY 
at Religious Meetings are pre-eminently 
popular. Miiliens are already in use, and 
they can be profitably used by millions more. 

Gespel Hymus are iseuned in 3 vels., 
designated as No. 1, No. 3, Neo. 3. Price 
for each: 


Husic Bdition, in Boards, $30 per 100 ; 35c. by Mail. 
Words only, Paper Covers, $5“ 100; 6c. “ 
Sold by Heoksellers everywhere. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


creased in size, and will be 
ag to all in 


ots, for for sample copy. 


Kindling Wood 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


NEW YORK, BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


Appleton's New Readers— five volumes, 
The Model Copy Books—with siiding copies, 
Quackenbes’s New American History, 
Quackenbos’s lilustrated Lessous—in our Lan- 
guage, 

Ballard’s Words, and how to put them Together. 
Krusi’s Drawing Series, 
Cernell’s Systematic Geoxurapbies, 
Appleten’s Arithmetics, 
Harkness’« Latin Series, etc., ete. 

fend for full particulars now. 


A Literary 
Revolution. 


By Introducing the pian of publishing and selling 
books direct to purchasers, saving them the large 
commission (often 3) or & per cent.) usually allow- 
ed to agents or dealers; by working upon the basis 
of the present cost of making books, which Is ~ 
one-balf what it was a few years ago, and 
printipg large editions. we are able to poo 
the wants of book-buyersat prices which. to maby. 
seem truly astonishing, but which, tn reality. are 
only reasonable. 

vols., limo, 7200 rice compiete. in paper. 
$2.00: cloth, $3. ob: halt morvcco 
in 4 vols., cloth, $2.0); half morocco, 993.1: 

Rollin’s Ancient History. farse type, ovo, 1318 
double column pp., clot . $2.25 25; sheep 75. 

Josevhus’ Complete Works. Whiston. saree type, 
§vo, 1042 double column pp., cloth, $2; sheep, $2.50. 

Sm 'th’s Bible nearly 300 p pp.. over 
tlins. and maps. &vo, cloth. $1; half muoroceo, $1.50. 

Chapters on ~~), By John Stuart Mill. iémo., 
cloth, 3 centa. 

Arabian Nights. 543 pp., large type, cloth, 55 centa. 

8 Piigrim’s Progress. Large type, cloth, 


Robinson Crusoe. 
Baron Munchausen pp., large type, cloth, # 
cents. 


Stories and Ballade for Young Folks. By Helen 
em. ito, cloth, extra, biack and 

Cruden's Concordance. Unabndged. New type, 
pp 4to, cloth, $1; half morocco, $1. n press. 

Library of Universal Know! ae. A reprint of 
Chambers's noes (formerly in 10 large 
volumes, sold at . with large additions upon 
American topics. vols., 18. Pp 
cloth. $i0; half morocco, $15; ba) 
bled edges, $2). In press. 

Terms toclubs. &c..andacatalogue of several! bun- 
dred standard books at remarkab'y iow prices, 


sent free. 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
J. B. ALDEN, Manager. 5S Beekman St., N. ¥. 


The Voice of Worship, 


For Choirs, Conventions, and Singing 
Schools. 


BY L. O. EMERSON. 


This splendid new book is nearly through 
the press, and will be in great dumand. Ful 
collection of the best Hymn Tunes and An- 
thems for Choirs, semerous Glees for Social 
and Class singing, and a good Singing School 

course. Its attractive contents, with the low 
price ($1.00 or $9.00 per dozen), should make it 
the most popular o eCaaren Music Books. 


THE TEM PLE, 


large type, cloth, cents. 


, complete, 
Nuesia mar- 


For Singing Schools, 


PERKINS. y in a few 
First. class Singine School 
with | collection of Glees and plenty o 
ayaa unes and Antbems. Price $1.00 or 
per dozen. Although Singing Classes are 
especial ry | provided for, both the lar and 
usic render it one of the best Con- 


and Choir books. 


FATINITZ 


words in 


Libretto 

boards. 

PINAFOR Price reduced to 530 cts. The 
same elegant edition bereto- 

fore sold for a doliar. Complete Words, Li- 

bretto and Music. All ready for the stage. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
©. H. DITSON & CO., 
Broadway, N. Y. 


The new and very favorite 
langusges, the Music and 
Price $2.00 paper, $2.25 


Hoyt & 
Mention this paper.) 


for gae tw A Libra- 


A 


little — ty 
Young People ann Children. Catal'g’ 
sent free toany address on application. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New 


and Academic. Its Nineteenth Year wil! com 
mence Fept. lith. For Catalogues, Terms. etc. 
apply to J. G. GALLUP, Principal. 


SSINGTON INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Sing Sing, N.Y. 
will reopen Sept. I7th. Healthy and delightfu 
location, splendid buildings, experienced teach 
ers, and first-class patronage. 
Rev. C. D. RICE, Principat. 


OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALEACADEMY 
Rev. D.G. WRIGHT, D.D., Rector. 

The facilities for a thorough and finished educa- 
tion are second to none. while no effort is spared 
to make this Schoo! a ReAned, Christian and Happy 
Home for Pupt/s. For Circulars, containing terms 
references, etc., please address the 

RECTOR, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


R’S PREPARATORY ‘SCHOOL, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 

Preparation of Boys for Yale aspecialty. Our 
graduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Williams. By entering their sons at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents wil! gain largely 
in time, expense and thorougnness of preparation, 
“ Hints to Parents”’ sent on application. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address 
HENRY W. SIGLAR,. A.M. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Elmira, N. Y¥. 


Oldest of first-class Colleges for women. Holds 
a high rank for giving a thorough, solid, and ele- 
gant culture in ail departments. Sufficiently en- 
dowed to afford its superior advantages at very 
low charges. Next session opens Sept. 0th. Send 
fr catalogues to Miss A. M. BRONSON, or ad- 
dress Rev. A. W. COWLES, D D., President. 


STREET SEMINARY, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Principals. 
The Thirtieth year wil! upen September Iith, at 1615 
Chestnut Street. 


\ TEST CHESTNUT ST. INSTITUTE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boarding ani Day Schoo! for Young Ladies and 
Children. Reopens September i7th. Best advan- 
tages for a thorough education. For circulars, 
address Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 4035 Chestnut 


WTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LAVIES, Pottstown, Montgomery 
Ce., Pa. 

The thirtieth annual session will begin on 
Thursday. Sept. llth, 1839. Limited in number. 
For catalogues apply to 

GEO. G. BUTLER, A. M., Principal, 


ENNSYLVANIA MIILTARY ACAD- 
E™” Y, Chester, Pa. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
Thorough instraction in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, the Classics and English. Degrees 
conferred. For circulars apply to 
CUL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
orcester,, Mass. 

Begins its year Sept. 1879. Rank first- 

class; teachers permanent; patronage always 

good; situation picturesque and healthful. Cir- 


culars on call. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


yALe LAW SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Regular course, 2 years; Graduate course (for 
degree of D.U.L.), 2years. Fail term opens Sept. 


Mth. Address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


HALL, 

New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Monfort’s School for Young Ladies. A 
spacious iostitution, admirably planned to se- 
cure the health and comfort of pupils. The teach- 
ing is thorough ito every department of study. 
Highly endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana 
and others. Terms moderate. For testimonials 
and further information, address Miss Montfort. 


MAPLES, 
Stamford, Conn. 
A Family School for Young Ladies, Richmond 
Hill. For circulars, apply to 
Miss M.G. A. FESSENDEN. 


COLLEGE, 
Taber, Iowa. 

Instruction full and thorough. Under Christian 
influences. No saloons. Location healthful. 
Books and tuition, $22 to $28 per year. Table board, 
$2 to $2.50 per week. Room-rent, 25 cents per weer. 
Full term begins Sept.2. For catalogues, address 

Pres. WM. M. BROOKA. 
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ANY OF HEADING.” Com 
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with Portrait 
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and Notes. 376 pages 
CLAXTON REMCON HAF- 
B for every departam 


Philadelphia, Publishers. 


FELFING 


Collewes. Candidates’ New Bulletin mai 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have “ Appii- 
cation Form.’ 
J. W. rhorn, A.M., Secret 
St., near University PL. N. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
\Conservatory, Boston, employing 
| 75 Eminent Professers, 


Has a reputation unequalied 
‘for furnishieg a Complete 


MUSICAL 


with RARE collateral advantages. For A 
tus, address EB. Tourjée, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Those answ an Advertisement 
will co ra favor upon the Adver~ 
tiser and the Publisher by Ts 
that they saw the advertisomen 
the Christian Unio 
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ENDELL INSTITUTE. 
Farmington, Me. 

A Preparatory School. Boarding and Day Schol- 
ars. Pupils admitted to Vassar College withou 
examination. Terms moderate. For further in 
formation, address Miss J. H. MAY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Unien Square, New York, 


Supeses Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 

competent Professors, Principals and 
Teac ers for every department of Instruction. 
Fam iltes going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca!!l on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Teachers’ 
Agency, 3 Unton Square, New York 


whl 


Everything taught required in every-day life. 
No other education so satisfactory. Patronage 
large. Faculty leaders in their specialties. Course 
of study complete. Circulars free. 

L. L. WLLLIAMS, President. 
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The Sunday-School. 


CHRISTIAN LOVE. 
July 20.—1 Cor., xiii., 1-13. 


“And now abidetn faith, hope, charity; but the greatest of 
these 1s charity.”’—1 Cor., xiii., 13. 


t=, STANLEY says of the thirteenth chapter 
- of first Corinthians that it breaks out like a 
chant or a Christian bymn in the pause of a great 
battle. In the chapter preceding, Paul is discussing 
with energy all the disputes and all the questions that 
arose in the Church respecting gifts, prophecies, sub- 
ordinations, zovernmeuts—that whole wraugle-tangle 
of questions, big and little, which bave occupied the 
winds of men from that day to this. For a moment 
the dispute pauses, and there rises through the air this 
magnificent chant of love; and so soou as it dies away 
again the battle is taken up and the discussion goes 
on more, 

In the midst of the confusions of all the churches— 
as of the Onental Greek Church, and the Occidental 
Latin Church, and the National Church of England, 
and the Lutherau Church of Germany, and the Pro- 
testant churches of America—all of them more or less 
divided, and discussing, comparing, arguing, Paul 
says, as if he were to rise up in their midst in a great 
convocation: “ Brethren, I show unto you a more 
excellent way than the way of doctrine, or of organ- 
ization, or of ordinance, or of worship, with or without 
symbolic adjuvants.” 

What is that “‘more excellent way?’ It is the 
divine way of loving. That is the substance of the 
thirteenth of the first Corinthians. 

The term “charity” has ceased to be a felicitous 
term, because we vo longer use it as signifyiuog that 
which it omgivally sigaified—vamely, the disposition 
of benevolence. We consider charity to be an ex- 
ternal act of kindvess to men—especially to the poor 
and needy; but, in the original tongue, it siguified the 
disposition from which such acts come. It is properly 
translated benevolence, or love; and, by substituting 
that word in the reading, we come back to the real 
force of the passage. 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not love, 1 am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling eymbal. Eloquence is useless 
without love. Without love a man is absolutely 
worthless; as dead as a paper dollar for which there 
is no gold nor silver—and that .s as dead as anything 
van be. Therefore, men who are profoundly doc- 
trinal, profoundly logical, profoundly systematic and 
profoundly ugly, are absolutely worthless. 

* Though I bestow all my youds to fced the poor, do- 
ing it through either superstition or ostentation, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not love, 
it prefitcth me nothing.” So he cuts up by the roots 
what is called the morality of charity—the doing good 
to others without doing it from the right feeling, that 
of sympathy and love. It would seem as though the 
English language, or the Greek, could not say more 
thoroughly than these words have done that the root 
and fountain, the beginning, middle and end, of the 
Christian religion, is love. Aud yet, because it is so 
difficult to come into the spirit of this chapter, because 
it isso burd to train every taculty and every part of 
a man's life to that profound, radical experience, the 
Christian Church has, fortwo thousand years, goue ou 
doctriuiziug, orgauizing, hating, suspecting, heresy- 
hunting. It has been working to keep doctrine pure, 
and has been sacrificing the only thing for which 
doctrines are of any use. For the sake of Church and 
dectrine, men have been destroying that for which 
churches and doctrines have been made—the spirit of 
true love of man to man. 

love suffereth long, and ia kind; love envieth not; 
love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not be- 
have itselt unseemly, secketh not her own, is not casily 
provoked. You must emphasize easily. For love may 
be provoked; and there is no wrath like the wrath of 
love when it is aroused. The most fearful warning of 
Scripture is that which forewurns of the wrath of the 
Lamb.—Thinketh no evil. That is, is not prone to 
think of evil; does not delight in it; is not ready to 
sree the dark sides of everybody; to be critical in 
authority.—Rejoiceth not in iniquity, which so many 
persons regard asa banquet on which they may feed. 
Love neither is prone to think evil nor does it delight 
in discussing evil.—But rejoiceth in the truth; beareth 
all things; believeth all things. Rather, trusteth all 
things. It is not credulous; but it is confiding. It 
delights to believe things to be as they seem, and to 
believe persons to be as they appear. It believes 
declarations to be true, though it may run the risk of 
being deceived—for it is better to be deceived a thous- 
times through a great development of true love than 
to have a suspicious, critical spirit, that separates you 
from people, and leads you to examine every word 
you hear, to be in perpetual doubt of men. That 
spirit belongs to the world; but the trusting, receiv- 
ing spirit belongs to the true development of Christian 
life.—Hopeth all things; endureth all things. Love 
never faileth. It is one of the few immortal things.— 
But whether there be prophecies, they shaul fat! ; whether 
there be tonques, they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. Prophecies are not 
foretellings, but religious teachings; and knowledge 
is philosopbical or theological knowledge. These are 
the instruments by which love is developed; they are 
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al] transitory; love, which they cultivate, remains. 
The tools are inferior to the harvest. 

“We know in part, and we prophecyin part. But 
when that which is perfect is come—when society and 
individual life are brought up, by the grave of Goud, 
to that condition to which we are destined, and men 
are perfected in love—then that which is in part shall 
be done away. Paul did not believe in a perfect sys- 
tem of theology. He did not think he had a complete 
system, and no one could improve on it. He says, in 
effect, we are all partialists; we only see a little and 
only teach a little. There is no rounded, completed, 
perfected scheme of divine truth which a man can 
hold and teach, saying: Here it all is. There is no 
perfection except in love; and truths are the tools by 
which love is produced. What men call knowledge 
on earth is relative to what men are in this world. It 
is not the whole truth that we know, but simply that 
portion of it which is suited to our present develop- 
ment and condition. To illustrate this, Paul says 
that our knowledge of the future life, compared with 
what that life actually is, ‘is very much what our 
knowledge as children was compared with the actual 
experience of manhood.— When I was a child, I spake 
as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 
child, all the speaking and all the understanding 
were with childish, and, therefore, very limited and 
imperfect apprehension. The inference is irresistible 
that, when we stand in glory and before God, we shall 
put away our present notions as crude and exceed- 
ingly imperfect. When we are talking about God, 
and heaven, and the moral government of God, we 
are talking about things which we do not know any 
more about than we kuew about the civil govern- 
ment of our fathers when we were little children. 
For now we sce through a glass darkly. All spiritual 
truth is seen in and expressed by images. We are 
struck byathought; we burn with indignation; our 
minds are troubled, that ia, agitated, like water, or 
composed, that is, its faculties are placed together in 
harmonious relations. We cannot express any action 
of our own mind, or any affection or attribute of 
God, except bya figure. We see all things as images 
in a glass, imperfectly.—But then face to faee. Now I 
know in part, but then shall 1 know even as aleo Lam 
known. We shall see God when we awake in his like- 
nese. 

And now abideth faith, hope and love, these three. 
These are not transitory, but eternal; faith, the power 
that sees the invisible; hope, the power that lays hold 
of the future with aspiration; and love, the bond that 
binds all God-like souls together in one household of 
filial and paternal affection.— But the qreatest of these 
is love. Faith sees the glory of God; hope aspires for 
the glory of God; love is the glory of God. 


Che Home. 


FLOWERS FOR THE DEAD. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 
* © you fancy the custom of putting flowers about 
the dead at funerals, or having a large quantity 
in the room?’ 

Yes, and no. It depends largely on the true motive 
—the real feeling which prompts the gift. Sore hearts 
yearn to do something which will give visible sign of 
the respect, esteem, or love felt for those who have 
gone before, or to cheat their grief by some sigus of 
brightness and life near the still, cold form. 

This custom was not common forty or fifty years 
ago; and when first introduced was a pleasant and 
bappy relief from the intense funereal gloom of an 
apartment full of long black veils, and garments 
heavy with somber crape, as though the blacker the 
room the deeper must be the affliction that called the 
assembly together. 

A few choice flowers of quiet colors and delicate 
perfume placed in the cold hand, laid on the pillow 
or breast, seem to us more appropriate than the 
elaborate floral offerings; but this is a matter of taste. 
It is not the way in which such offerings are arranged, 
or their quantity or quality, that need be criticised, 
but the motive. We have been more deeply affected 
by the clumsy arrangement of some coarse flower— 
all that the half-starved mother can gather and water 
with ber tears as she pu'tsit in her poor baby’s little 
fleshiess band—than by the costly treasures that are 
brought from the conservatories of the rich: for they 
brought in of their abundance; but this poor woman, 
of her want, did bring all that she had. The very 
poverty of the token she buries with her child, over 
whose sufferings she has wept and, for its sake more 
than her own, bewailed her lack of comforts, reveals 
the depth of her love. 

But flowers displayed for no reason but that custom 
has made it appropriate are idle offerings, and any 
pleasure or comfort they may give will be as short- 
lived as the flowers themeelves, leaving vo fragrance 
in the memory. To be sure, flowers are often sent in 
by neighbors who are not persopal acquaintances as 
tokens of respect and of the sympathy we all feel for 
those into whose homes death has entered, or by 
friends upable to be present as assurances of remem- 
brance and sympathy. Thus sent, the family afflicted 
cannot fail to appreciate the attention. 

But there are “ flowers for the dead” that seem to 
us profanation, though they may be offered as tokens 
of a too-late awakening to,the giver’s habitual neglect. 


Vor. XX., No. 2. 


We have seen and known such cases. There are fam- 
ilies among whom no token displays itself by which it 
can be known that love is the bond which holds the 
members together. The atmosphere iu which they 
live is charged with selfishuess, irritability, sharp 
language and bitter retort. Yet, when death removes 
some member of such family, he is evideutly an un- 
expected guest, one that they have never appre- 
hended, aud often the shock is overwhelming. Then, 
it may be, the love, if there was eny, that has long lain 
dormant will come to the surfave aud for a time 
chapge the whole atmosphere of that household. To 
the survivors gentler words will be spoken, some in- 
terest manifested for the comfort aud peace of the 
whole. And for the dead every effort will be made 
to undo the past by useless care and thoughtfulness, 
when the heart can no lounger respond or recognize 
the attention. Flowers will be lavishly strewn over 
one who now heeds them{not, but in life, it may be, 
would have beeu soothed and comforted if not made 
better and nobler by such sweet tokens of interest. 
Ah! all too late, comes this tardy awakening. And 
will it last, or the repentance be as evanescent and 
short-lived as the flowers themselves? 

If thedead cau realize what passes around them after 
their eyes are closed, and the mouruers vo about with 
mufiied tread, how they must be amazed at the at- 
tentions manifested after they can no longer profit 
by them and at the offerings that they cannot evjoy. 
It isthe mockery, the utter useles-ness of such acts, or 
marks of regard or affection, if they bave never been 
manifested during life, that in such cases deprives 
the flowers of their fragran.e and destroys their ap- 
propriate mission of comfort and peace. 


* You placed this flower in her hand, you say / 
This pure, pale rose in ber hand of clay! 
Methinks, could she lift her sealed ey es, 
They would meet your own with a gneved surprise! 


* When did you give her a flower before * 
Ah! Well, what matter, when all is o'er? 
Yet, stay a moment; you'll wed again 
i mean no reproach—'tis the way of men: 


“ But, | pray you, think, when some fairer face 
Shines like a star from her wonted place, 
That love will starve if it is not fed— 

That true bearts pray for their daily bread.” 


Yes. Bring flowers for the dead—for puareute, for 
brothers and sisters, for children, aud the dearer 
companions who should be as one—bring them as 
love-tokens, feebly expressiug the sweetuess and 
beauty of the life that is finished here to bloom more 
gloriously in heaven—bring them as tokens of respect, 
or as symbols of repentauce for past neglect or heed- 
leasness; but, if for the last reason, save a few of the 
roses that the cold hand has chilled and whitened, to 
keep you from forgetting past mistakes, or sins; to 
make you more gentle, more loving, more thoughtful, 
whatever may be the relation you bear to others. If 
you have failed in your intercourse with one now re- 
moved from you, the flowers placed in the coffin 
should be tokens that henceforth you will bear in 
mind that the faults of the dead may have been en- 
gendered or increased from your mistakes or failures; 


that 
* Love will starve if it is not fed— 


And true hearts pray for their daily bread.”’ 


— 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 


A Subscriber desires to know how to wash white- 
silk pocket-handkerchicts so that they will vot turn 
yellow. 

We doubt if white silk can be preserved from yel- 
lowing somewhat by washing; but they can, with a 
little care, be cleansed, and keep their original white- 
ness, much better than most that we see in general 
use. Make a suds of white swap aud warm water. 
Never use hot water, that will surely turn them yel- 
low. Rub the haudkerchielfs geutly in the suds, be- 
tween the hands. Do not rub hard, and never on the 
wash-board; it draws the silk. Never wring silk; but 
after washing in the suds till clean, change the water 
till it runs from the bandkerchief peritectly clear. 
If you have water conveniences by which it can be 
placed where the water will run over it till clear, it 
will be better. If so, while the ruuniug water is rins- 
ing the bandkerchief, put the second handkerchiet 
into the suds and wash that after the same manuer. 
Wash only one at atime, as quickly as is consistent with 
having it well dove. When one is well rinsed, and 
the second is being rinsed in the same way, hold the 
first up out of the water by two corners until the 
water bas drained off in part. Occasionally give ita 
light shake, but pot a snap. Then roll up each one 
separately in acloth, to rqueeze out gently the re- 
mainpiug dampuess, and iron at once. Because it is 
not well to have two in the suds at once, and not best 
to keep either long under the riusing water, it is much 
better to wash out any white silk handkerchief as 
soon as soiled. It can be washed, rinsed and ironed in 
ten minutes. Do pot use a very hot iron, and spread 
a fine linen cloth or handkerchief over the silk while 
the iron is passed over once, then remdéve and finish 
quickly. 

Colored handkerchiefs, or those with colored bor- 
ders, should be put into a pail of water io which 
one teaspoonful of sugar of lead has beeu dissolved ; 
or one teaspoonful of spirits of turpentine will do if 
the sugar of lead is not convenient. If there is a sore, 
cut, or broken skin on the hands, be careful and take 
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Jury 9, 1879. 


the handkerchief out of tbe sugar of lead water with 
a stick, else it will poison the hands. 

Jennie wishes to know what kind of holders will beat 
save the hands from the heat of the tron. 

There are several kinds for sale at most hardware 
stores. One, a kind of linen tar-cloth, quilted to- 
gether; another, a woven pad, made expressly for 
this purpose; end, the best of all,a wooden handle, 
which is slipped out of the iron as Soon as it is placed 
on the stove. When the iron is heated, the handle is 
readily slipped back into the socket by aspring. There 
js no trouble iu removing or replacing these handles ; 
and they are a great convevience. But one has to 
pay “money down "for all these; whereas an old 
boot-top, cut in squares of the right dimensions and 
lined, makes a very desirable and comfortable bolder. 


®Our Young Folks. 


MADAME’S ERRAND GIRL. 
By FaNNIe£ IRVING. 


Biny, come here.” 
. * Biny, | want a yard of quilling.” 

Bring me aspoo!l of thread, Biny.”’ 

* See here, Biny, have you touched my fluting ma- 
chine?” 

Biny ”"—. 

“Yes, ma'am. No,sir. I’m coming,” eried Biny, 
with a tired flutter in her voice, as she ran from ove 
speaker to the other, and then off to the supply desk, 
witb a vague idea that she wanted to get a spool of 
quilling and a yard of thread—no, a yard of spool— 
no— 

“ Well, quick, what is it?’ exclaimed the supply 
clerk, as she paused before the desk, with her breath 
coming and going ao fast she could not speak, and he 
emphasized the words with asharp tap of hisruler on 
ber fingers that bad clasped the railing. 

“A yard, please, of drilling—no, quilling, and a 
spool of—a spool—she didn’t say what kind of 
thread,” cried Biny, withdrawing her fingers quickly 
and running back to the big room, too hurried to 
feel how they smarted. 

** Miss Barker, what kind of thread did you want?" 

* White cotton, you little goose. If you'd been 
listening you would have heard,” sharply answered 
one of the dozen girls who was busy basting. “ Hurry 
up, now, I'm waiting. Runa little, if you're not too 
lazy.” 

So Biny ran, though every step burt her tired little 
feet, and how hard it was to breathe! But she 
brought the thread and quilling, then had to run 
back for a spool of silk, six yards of wiggin, two 
hanger-ups, three bolts of braid, a yard of this anda 
roll of that, until it was no wonder that her poor 
little brain grew confused, and great tears came into 
her tired eyes when the supply clerk grew impatient 
because she hesitated. 

The afternoon suu came wartoly in at the glass roof, 
for of course the sewing-rooms were at the top of the 
great building; and pot a breath of air came through 
the open windows, stretched to their widest. In a 
little moment when no one was calling her, Biny 
sank down by one of them, with the hum and buzz of 
a dozen machines filliog ber ears, the snip-snap of 
many scissors, the murmur of low voices, for no loud 
talking was atlowed, and, far below in the busy street, 
the coufused rattle of wagons, cars and carriages. 
Quite unconsciously her head was droeping towards 
the window-sill, and the tired eyes closing, when a 
hand toucbed ber shoulder and some one said, kindly : 
* Biny, Biny, you are going to sleep, dear, and if Mr. 
Trent sees you, you will lose ten cents,” and at the 
words Biny started in affright to her feet, catching at 
the speaker's chair tosteady her dizzy self, and eagerly 
asking: 

“What did you say, Miss Willis? was I asleep? did 
Mr. Trent see me!—has any one called ?”’ 

‘No, dear, no one bas called, but you were dropping 
to sleep, and would have been docked ten cents for 
idleness. See, Mr. Trent is coming this way pow, you 
may sitdown hereand be picking these threads out 
for me, and that will give you a few minutes’ rest.” 

Bivy dropped into the chair with a quick, grateful 
glance, but had hardly commenced her work when 
the clamor arose—somehow every one always wanted 
the poor child at the same time: 

Biny”— 

“ Thread, sixty, white cotton, Biny.” 

“Take this dress to Madame, quick, Biny, she’s 
waiting.” 

“ Here, Biny, hold this lace while I quill.” 

And Biny ran from one to the other, then off to 
Madame’'s room with the pretty dress over her arm, 
and a tired choke in her throat and a dizzy feeling in 
her head. 

Madame Morris was talking to a very elegant lady, 
and a girla little larger than Biny was moving reat- 
lessly about the room, and made a spring at Biny as 
she entered. 

“Oh, is this my new dress? How pretty itis! Shall 
I try it on, mamma?” she cried, snatebing it from 
Biny’s arm, and shaking out its pretty white folds 
and shirrings. “1 know it will be the prettiest one 
there. Say, mamma, say, shall I try it on?” 

“ Yes, dear, yes,"’ answered the lady, still busy dis- 
cussipg a dress of her own with Madame; so the 
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owner of the new dress threw aside her pretty hat 
and street dress, and, at a gesture from Madame, Biny 
lingered for further orders of some kind, and in a 
moment the strange girl inquired abruptly, as she 
twisted and whirled in her new dress: 

* How white and tired you look! What do you do 
here?”’ 

“I'm errand girl,” Biny answered, her eyes fixed 
lingeringly on the pretty dress and prettier face of 
the wearer. 

Errand girl—whbat’s that?” 

“ Why, I run errands for the girls. There’s fifty of 
them in the other room, and I run for them—to the 
supply-desk, you know—for thread and things,” ex- 
plained Biny. 

“ You do?’ inquired the other, looking from her re- 
flection to Biny, with some cunmosity. “ How funny! 
Do you like to?” 

* Not much; it’s so hard, and keeps me runping all 
the time. I get dreadful tired.” 

‘Well, then, | wouldn't doit! Why do you?” 

“Because [ have to; my father is dead and my 
mamma is very sick all the time,” said Biny, with 
just a little tremble in her voice. 

“ You don’t say so? why, dear me! and do you have 
to make all the money to buy everything?” 

“ All except what little mamma can make when she 
is able to sit up and sew a little sometimes ?” 

“Dear me! what's your name?” 

“ Biny Murray.” 

“Well, mine’s Florence Stevens, and my father’s 
very rich and gives me everything. I don’t suppose 
you ever goto parties or pic-nics or Lave many new 
dresses, do you?” 

“Oh, my, no, never,” cried Biny, with a wistful 
sigh. 

“How funny; why I go to a lawn party every week 
or so, and have a new dress made here. I’ve got just 
atacks of clothes, but | was bound to have a new dress 
for the party next week. How old are you? I'm 
twelve.” 

“So am 

Dear me, how little you are! I suppose, perhaps, 
that you’ve had to work so hard that you haven't bad 
time to grow,” laughed Florence, beginning to whirl 
slowly before the glass again, but evidently too much 
impressed with Biny’s story to give her new costume 
fullattention. “I think it’s too bad that you never 
can play orhbaveany fun. I'm coming to see youand 
bring you a book or something—I've got heaps. Where 
do you live?” But before Biny could answer, a look 
of terror chased the one of new delight from her 
tace, as the door was thrown open, and Mr. Trent's 
scolding face looked in. 

“Come along here, you lazy monkey; and you're 
docked twenty cents for idleness and stopping to 
talk.” 

“O, please,” cried Biuy, in pleading terror—for 
Madame and Florence's mamma had left the room 
and there was no one to take her part—* 0, sir, don’t 
dock me, Madame told me to stay.”’ 

* Likely story, when you're wanted every minute in 
the other room,” exclaimed the foreman, gruffly. 
* Trot along bere, and be quick; that’s the third dock 
for you this week, aud you won’t hold your place 
lung at that rate.” 

“QO, ain’t you ashamed,” cried Florence, hotly, her 
generous, kindly heart all aflame with resentment; 
for never ion her petted life had she heard such words 
or tones, or seen such a look of anguish as was on 
Biny’s pale face. *‘Madame Morria told her to stay, 
I heard her myself, and! think you're dreadful un- 
kind to speak so, besides docking her, what ever that 
is. What is it, Biny?” 

“He keeps so much off of my wages, and I don’t 
have hardly any left to take to mamma,” cried Biry, 
with a piteous trembling in her voice and looking im- 
ploringly at Mr. Treut. 

“Well, he shan’'t this time; I'll tell Madame,” ex- 
claimed Florence, eagerly; but, with a shrug ef his 
shoulders, Mr. Trent passed along, and at the same 
moment Madame eutered and sent Biny away on a 
lopg errand to afar part of the great store down- 
stairs, s0 that when she came back Florence and her 
mamma were gove. All the rest of the day Biny 
thought of the book, and wondered if Florence would 
ever come again to find out where she lived. Sweet- 
faced Miss Willis, reading the eagerness in the httle 
girl’s eyes as she repeated the story, said she thought 
Florence a very kind-hearted girl indeed, and that 
Biny would probably see her again; and Biny was 
so overjoyed at the encouragement that she threw 
both arms around Miss Willis with a hug of real devo 
tion. 

* You are so kind to me,” she whispered. “ All the 
rest are so cross and snappy, but | love you, indeed I 
do.” 

After that, every opportunity of goimg into 
Madame’s rooms were eagerly seized by the little 
errand-girl, but no trace of Florence rewarded her 
eager watching, and listeuing. So the days came and 
went, growing warmer and warmer, and Biny gave 
up watching with a disappointed heart. There was 
to be an elegant wedding soon and all the bride’s love 
ly dreases were being made by Madame Morris, so 
that every body was hurried and worried and cross, 
and poor little Biny received the brunt of every one’s 
heated and exhausted temper. From seven in the 
moruing until six in the evening, she flew from the 
big room to the supply desk, from Madame’s rooms 
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down stairs, from down stairs up again, and round 
and round for the fifty girls, until ber head was all in 
a whirl, and her feet all blistered and aching. To be 
sure thers was one little hour at noon, when every- 
body eat their lunch. but then Biny was in quite as 
much demand as ever, for the older girls imposed on 
her patient willingness, and it was: 

“ Biny, take my tea and put it on the gasstove, 
won't you?” 

“And mine, too, Biny.’’ 

“ Bring my basket from the cloak-room and I'll 
give you a pickle, Biny; you’re young and frisky, you 
know.” 

*“ Biny, put on your hat and go get mea dozen tea- 
cakes, and I'll give you a bite of one,” and so on; and 
Biny, under the hope that if she obliged them all 
they might not be so cross when working hours came 
again, would eat her own meager lunch by snatches, 
and wait on them without complaint. 

“I think it is a shame,” said Miss Willis one day, 
with unusual energy in her mild, sweet voice, and a 
decided sparkle in her eyes. “ You must not impose 
80 on the child; it is cruel and unkind. Because she 
is sweet-tempered and willing you allow her no rest 
or relief. She is as much entitled to her noon hour 
for rest and luncheon as we are, and if she does not 
know it I shall tell her so, and insist upon her keeping 
it." And at this outburst there came several mur- 
murs, but no audible reply, for the girls stood some- 
what in awe of Miss Willis—she was so quiet and 
dignified, and held herself so aloof from their little 
frvlics or fusses. Besides, it was confidently asserted 
that Mr. Trent himself never dared speak to her as he 
did to the others, but was noticeably more polite 
whenever he neared her corner. So, when Biny 
came back from an errand for one of the girls, she 
was allowed to sit down in peace and finish her lunch, 
to which Miss Willis added some fresh aweet cake and 
a geverous half of her single orange. 

That afternoon was very warm, very hard, and oh, 
80 very long, to Biny. Every one scolded except Misa 
Willis. Mr. Trent docked her twenty cents because 
once she sat down on the window-sill to get a little 
breath of air, and did not hear when some one called, 
and again, when she ran from the supply desk with 
her arms full of things, two spools of thread dropped, 
and rolling off through the banisters, fell down stairs 
and could not be found. So when at last the big bell 
struck for six, and everybody hustied their work out 
of sight and started for home, the poor little errand- 
girl was so tired and discouraged that sbe could 
hardly see her way down stairs for the blinding tears 
that would come. But the mck mother was not so 
well to-day and doubtless needing her, so she hurried 
along out of the store and through the busy streets, 
the tears still dropping slowly over her pale cheeks. 

** Here, here, child, step across—q uick —quick !"’ 

“Oh, mamma! it’s Biny—Madame’s Biny!” 

Both exclamations struck Biny’s ear at once, but 
she only had a vague idea of looking up and seeing 
the prancing horses so dreadfully near, the police- 
man trying to reach her, and, beyond them both, a 
face that she knew looking from the carriage—Flor- 
ence’s face; then she knew that something struck 
her, and everything grew dark. 

“I do not think you need worry, Mrs. Murray; she 
seems coming around nicely, and is not badly burt.”’ 

Tnat was what Biny heard next, as she slowly 
opened her eyes, feeling so odd and strange, and 
wondering what had happened. The face bending 
over her was strange, the tall man standing near with 
a bottle was also unknown, even the familiar home- 
room looked unnatural, and Biny was quite bewil- 
dered, until she caught sight of her mother’s face, so 
pale and frightened, looking from the bed beyond. 

“]'m not burt,” she exclaimed—her first thought to 
ease her mother’s fear, but with the words came a litile 
ery of pain as she tried to move. 

“No, not badly we trust,” said the gentleman with 
the little bottle and kindly, smiling eyes. “ But you 
had better be quiet a little while, | think. Does your 
back burt now?” 

“No sir, not much; can go to the store to-morrow ?” 
asked Biny, with a trembling thought of losing more 
of her small wages. . 

* Hardly; you muafgtie still for several days’ 

“Ob, I can’t.” interrupted Binoy, iu dismay, “ mam 
ma” 

“We will take care of mamma,” said the lady who 
stood by the lounge. ‘* Do not worry about that; see, 
she is waiting for you to speak to her.” 

“Oh mamma, dear mamma, I’m sorry I had to get 
hurt and worry you!” cried Biny, with the tears com- 
ing into her eyes, as though it was something she was 
to blame for. “I was hurrying to come to you, but 
the horses came so fast, aud I couldn't” 

“Never mind, darling, | am so glad that you were 
not killed,” answered Mrs. Murray, her voice and eyes 
full of tears. 

“You are to lay here, and lam to bring you some 
pretty books,” cried Fioreuce, skipping into sight. 
“It was our horses that hurt you, and we are going to 
show you how sorry we are; one of our girls is com- 
ing to stay here until you are weil, and then, per- 
haps” 

* Hush dear,” said Mrs. Stevens, smiling; then, turn- 
ing to Biny, who was quite speechless, she continued, 
kindly : 

** Florence has been anxious to see you ever since 
the day we were at Madame’s, and | had promised to 
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take her again some day. It is very hard and tire- 
some there, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ answered Biny, witha little sigh to 
think how tiresome. 

But they are all kind to you, are they not?” 

‘*‘Madame is, and Miss Willis, but the rest are so 
cross, and Mr. Trent”—but here Biny burst into tears 
as she thought of that last twenty cents. 

“ Well, never mind, dear, never mind,” said Mrs. 
Stevens, kindly; then she seemed to be thinking about 
something for a few moments, and then she and 
Floreuce said good-bye and went away, after slipping 
something into Mrs. Murray’s hand that made her 
look both flushed and grateful. 

They came every day after that, and both invalids 
were quite feasted on good food, such as they had 
long lacked, and had generous supplies of fruits and 
flowers. Biny felt that she was living in a strange 
world of bliss, where every one was kind, and there 
were plenty of lovely books to look at. She grew 
better rapidly, and so did Mrs. Murray, and one day 
Mrs. Stevens said to them: 

**] think I need you both at my house. My bouse- 
keeper left yesterday, aud 1 am sure you could soon 
fill the place, Mrs. Murray, as you are growing better 
so rapidly. Biny could go to school, and help in and 
about the house mornings and evenings. Do you 
think you would like to make the change ¢”’ 

Like to? It was quite needless for them to answer. 
Mrs. Murray’s grateful face and tearful eyes, and 
Biny'’s look of speechiess delight, fully expressed 
what they could not then put into words, and Mrs. 
Stevens continued, with a smile: 

“IT thought you would. Biny is too young to work 
as she does, and what you need most, Mrs. Murray, is 
relief from all worry, and to live comfortably. That 
isto be your medicine. I think you will be able to 
make the change in a week or 80.” 

And that is bow it happened that before summer 
was over the little brown house was vacated, and the 
landlord could no longer come and threaten the pale, 
sick woman and tired little girl. Mrs. Murray, quite 
well now, jingled her bunch of keys merrily, and 
wore little curls on her forehead that made ber look 
young and pretty again; and Biny was growing 
plump, and was a rosy-cheeked, merry-eyed little 
girl, who studied hard in school, worked willingly 
when out, and in whom any one would have had 
trouble to recognize Madame’s quiet, tired little girl. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
(CON FIDENTIAL.) 
My Dear Nephews : 
OYS are sometimes careless, and leave their letters 

around, and I have written that word at the top, 
so that if any one should pick up this letter they 
would understand that it is a matter between our- 
selves, and not read it. 

In general lam very proud of my nieces and neph- 
ews. I like to watch them when they are studying and 
when they are having fun. Occasionally, you know, 
I forget how old lam and join im the frolic, and be- 
cause I do like you so well, my dear boys, it troubles 
me the more when | see anything a little unpleasant 
in your conduct. I was very sorry, the other night, 
to see Mrs. Mayne stumbling along in the dark, try- 
ing to pick her way among the heaps of dirt left in 
consequence of the repairs just in frontof the chapel, 
and none of you helping her with your younger and 
sharper eyes and stronger arm. Did you notice how 
kindly and gracefully Mrs. Christopher guided her 
out to the sidewalk? Did you, who have been in her 
class, forget how many favors Mrs. Mayne has loaded 
you with, and that now, when sheis getting old, it 


~ would gladden ber heart to have you show her those 


little attentions which all ladies like to receive. 

#, There is a certain deference due to age, to woman- 
hood, to position, apart from the personality. Your 
mother, your aunt—even if she be a little disagree- 
able—ought to be treated with attention because she 
holds that relationship to you. And it is not wholly 
for their sakes, it is quite as much for your own that 
I give you this little preachment in my letter. I 
never wondered that Daisy Dunning would receive 
no further attentions from handsome Harry Kuight 
after she saw him at the pic-nic leaving his mother to 
take care of herself while he devoted himself to 
Daisy. She said, very wisely, that she would never 
be the wife of a man who was not very watchful of 
his mother’s comfort, for she felt that his wife would 
get the same treatment after the novelty of the 
honeymoon was Over. 

And now, while I am speaking of this matter, I 
want to ask you to tell me if you think I am right or 
wrong in suggesting these things. 

Always jook when your mother, your sister or any 
other lady enters the room where you are, to see if 
there is an easy-chair for her. I wish you could see 
how noble and bandsome our friend the Austrian 
gentleman ia, and how very polite he is. No matter 
how tired, he always stands till the ladies in the 
room are seated, and be has no silly, apish way with 
him, as some foppish men have, but his whole bearing 
is dignified and courteous. 

In a crowd, or in any place of danger, take care first 
of your mother, or sister, if they be present, no matter 
if you have to leave some young ladies who are more 
fascinating. 

While it is not necessary to devote yourself solely 


to your mother or sister atan evening or other com- 
pany, be sure and introduce to them other friends of 
yours present, and see that they are in a comfortable 
place and are having a pleasant time so far as it is in 
your power to make it so. 

If you bring young friends into the house, never 
forget to let your mother know they are there, and 
ask her if she would like to seethem. A word of wel- 
come ora pleasant good-bye from her will make it 
better for them and for her. 

I could go on, but I am afraid you would tire of my 
letter. Only one thing more and I will stop. You 
must have respect and kind feeling in your heart or 
you cannot be polite; if you have respect and kind 
feeling in your heart. and are willing to watch for 
chances to be polite, you will soon find how much 
smnoother you cau make the paths of every one about 
you. AUNT PATIENCE. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 


HE Professor must have taken a very, very long” 


nap, for it was certainly cold weather when he 
went to sleep, and now the thermometer is up to 
‘butter melts,” and everybody is going around with 
a suu-umbrella aud a Chinese fan. What was it that 
woke him up? Well, the Professor isn’t exactly sure. 
His hearing isn't as good as it used to be; in fact, he 
is getting decidedly deaf, and he can hardly tell the 
postman’s knock from a clap of thunder; but he 
thinks it must have been the postman. For when he 
had roused himself he found a letter on the table in 
front of him. You ought to have seen the Professor 
rub his eyes and hunt around for his specs. It took 
him quite a while to find them, for they were resting 
peacefully on top of his venerable head, where he 
must have put them before he went to sleep, and for 
ten minutes be looked everywhere else; but when he 
did find them at last, and opened the envelope—what 
do you suppose he saw? 

At first, he didn’t think it was a letter at all; for who 
ever saw a letter all covered over with pictures? Up 
in the upper left-hand corner was a violet; just below 
it was a jack-in-the-pulpit, and down in the middle of 
the page was a—well, the Professor might as well 
confess that he never lived in the country, and, 
though what he doesn’t know about almost every- 
thing else isn’t worth knowing, he is quite uncertain 
about wild flowers. At any rate, it was a very pretty 
pink blossom, and on the other side of the page were 
other flowers, quite as pretty and quite as difficult 
for the Professor to make out. Not because they 
were not nicely painted—the painting was beautiful— 
but on account of the unfortunate circumstances 
that have always kept the Professor in the city— 
Babylon and Jerusalem and Athens, you know, when 
he was young, and now in his old age here in New 
York. But when be came te the vext page he was 
all right, for there was a turtle, such as he has seen 
many atime turned over on its back in front of a 
New York restaurant. And on the last page was a 
bird’s nest with eggs in it, which the Professor knew 
at once, because he has seen pictures of them before, 
and, because, when he was a boy—but on second 
thought he wont say anything about that. 

Now, the Professor would be only too glad to have 
all these interesting objects copied into the Christian 
Union, but the editor is afraid it can’t be done. The 
colors wouldn’t show, the editor says; it would be all 
black and white, and you might not be able to tell 
the turtle from the jack-in-the-pulpit. So all the 
Professor can do is to print the letter—for it really 
was a letter, after all, and the wild flowers and the 
turtle and the bird's nest were only illustrations. 
But be means to have the pictures framed and hung 
up in his room, where all the scholars can come and 
see them for themselves, and he will write over them: 


THe LETTER THAT WOKE THE PROFESSOR UP. 
Dear Professor: 

We are very much troubled by your long and unexplained 
silence, and have concluded to write to you and find out the 
cause, if possible. 

We have been so pleasantly entertained by your interesting 
articles that we feel, rather than have this silence continued, 
we will write to you and tell you about some curious things 
that we bave seen this spring. You bave told us many things 
and called the attention of our young folks to much that is 
curious in nature, but I do not remember readiog anything 
about the pollywog. I bad often heard of frog-spawn, and 
received the impression that it was something very diagust- 
ing, 80 that when my little neighbor, Frank, who knows 80 
well where to bring his curiosities, both of the woods and 
water, brought me the beautiful transparent, jelly-like sub- 
stance, of which the enclosed is a very poor representation, 
we were all very much surprised as well as delighted, and 
have watched with interest its development. 

I ‘must tell you about the first bouquet Frank brought me 
this spring. He rang the bell and I went to the door. “ Aunt 
Clara,”’ said he, “ I have been to the woods and have brought 
you a bouguet.” “This,” said he, pomting to a pretty little 
flower, evidently from his mother’s parior, ‘is from the 
house,” and “this,” pointing to another, “‘is trom the 
house,” and “ this,” said he, pointing to a stick with quitea 
near approach to a leaf at the top, “ is from the woods.”’ 

“©,” said I, “ Frank, !I am ever so much obliged to you, and 
I want you to bring me all the flowers and ferns and curiosi- 
ties you can wherever you find them.”" So when he brought 
the jelly, in an old piece of flannel, so caretully, | was very 
much pleased, and placed it in a bowl to watch the changes. 
No. 1 [these numbers refer to the pictures) was as it first ap- 
peared, like little black seeds interspersed through some very 
hnght lemon jelly. No. 2 as it appeared a few days after. 
No. 8 threw off his transparent house and swam about most 
beautifully. This one seemed to disconicct itself from the 


mass soon after we received it. Of course such a wise per- 
son as the Professor knows all about such common things as 
frogs, and I hope when he returns from his summer vacation 
he will tell us something more about them than we have 
been able to find out; for I fear our treatment did not agree 
with the baby frogs, as the first born died, and the jelly was 
soon after thrown away. 

Please excuse the sketches. I do not pretend to be an artist, 
though I would like to be, and perhaps might have im- 
proved considerably had it not been tor certain little black- 
eyed girls and boy who demanded their mother's undivided 
attention. 

What is that I bear! Surely the voice of the turtle is 
heard in my land. My boy bas found them by the dozens— 
sisters, cousins, aunts, grandfathers, grandmothers and in- 
fants. This I call bringing in curiosities by the peck, but as 
every boy in the neighborhood seems to want one or two, we 
will not probably bave the care of more than eight or ten. 
Perhaps you would like to know who this boy is and where 
he lives. 

If you pase much upon the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road you will doubtless recognize the boy who sits on the 
stone-wall by the barn. If the day is warm it is altogether 
likely that he will be barefooted. His mother makes him 
promise, however, when she grants his request to go bare- 
footed, that he will not go near the road when the trains go 
by. He suggested popping down behind some blocks of 
marble, to which she consented, but fears that some times 
he forgets to pop behind the marble. Uere is a faithful 
representation: Scotch cap, blue flannel shirt, pants with 
two patches iv the seat. iene is all that we can see from this 
side. 

Since writing the above, I went into my kitchen, where I 
found thirteen turtles in the clothes-boiler and nine little 
fish in the wash-hand-basin. 

Don't you want this boy 7 His MOTHER, 

P. 8.—Since closing this letter this boy has succeeded in 
catching bis leg with a fish-hook. You may imagine there 
was some noise on his part, from the pain and fright, 
and some—well—perspiration about the eyes, etc., of bis 
mother as we tried to cut it out and succeeded. I fear if I do 
not finish this up and send it off I may have to record his 
death—he now has the birds'-egg mania. This I do not like 
very much, but he is allowed one egg only from the nest. 

Many thanks for your silent, patient endurance. I have en- 
joyed this little chat—rather one-sided to be sure. Hoping 
you will enjoy the summer and come back refreshed and abic 
to take your chair in the fall, | remain, 

Sincerely yours, His MoTHER. 


Now that the Professor is awake again, he will try 
and recollect all he ever kuew about frogs, and tell 
the class uext week. 


PUZZLES. 
DOUBLE WORD SQUAKE. 

Acroes—1. An English poet. 2. Wickedness. 3. A little 
brook. 4. Athought. Downward—1. Atairy. 2. An ancient 
author. 3. Abeap. 4. A feminine name. UNCLE WILL. 

LITERARY ENIGMA. 
Composed of 44 letters. 

19, 7, 34, 21, 26, 20, 22. 22, styled 

3, 21, 33, 38, 9, 2, 12, “ the Rubens of English poetry.” 

10, 14, 37, 13, 42, 30, 2, 36, called “the Burns of America.’’ 

42, 14, 29, 6, 5, 27, 15, 32, 16, 43, 17, 31, 24 is immortalized by 
Longfellow. 

30, 25, 30, 20, 22, 40, 11, 44, 1, 14, one of Scott's novels. 

5, 35, 8, 8, 18, 11. 24, an honered namein English literature. 

28, 11, 38, 41, 4, 22, 23, 43, author of * The Barque Fortune.” 

My whole, recently published, isa story of rare freshness, 
naturalness, and originality. De FORREST. 


HIDDEN MOUNTS. 

1. I shall ever esteem your brother for his kindness. 

2. Ura, let us go out to Central Park this afternoon. 

3. I love chil_ren, and especially if they are good and 
pretty. 

4. In Vermont bianc-mange is unknown. 

5. I firat sang for bim a lay and then an operatic air. 

6. An Indian always suves the scalps of his victims. 

7. Lsuppose you never saw any soow, Don Carlos. 

8. Are your feet wet, Nannie? 

9. He clasped a pear! necklace round ber throat as a bridal 


gift. 

10. The mosquitoes have begun to hum—bold thieves that 
they are. 

ll. There were two Maltese cats killed by a cruel boy the 
other day. 


12. My bird has begun to molt. 
13. I saw a duel in that man’s fleld. 
14. The heart of royalty is oftimes sad. 


CRYPTOGRAM., 
A Stanza from O. W. Holmes. 

Btmhoet embotsys nmoasreb! rracesyt aon ytuhaem rloifps 
dtebvartac nheeeb ehvaash rpareehst oitn dtehveoilr ebhimoo 
saenmdan eth. 8. H. 

(This suggests a plan by which postal-cards could be made 
unlikely to be read in transitu by post-office clerks, but 
could be easily deciphered by the receiver}. 

NOVEL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Across.—1. The top of the head. 2. Desirous. 3. A sorrow- 
ful song. 

Primals.— The jurisdiction of a bishop. 

Finals.—To raise with a lever. 

The central portion of the acrostic forms a complete word- 
square. UNCLE WILL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 18, 


ovary Enigma.—A good man's prayers 
Will from the dungeon climb to heaven's height, 


LITTLE ONE. 


And bring a 
Enigma,.— 

Half Square.— K = PIL 
AVON 
PO D 
I N 
L 

Drop Letter 


ter Puzzle. 
Our sweet illusions only die, 
Fulfilling love's sure prophecy ; 
And every wish for better things 
An undreamed beauty nearer brings. 
Blanks.—1. Him—hymo. Ail—ale. 
4. See—sea. 5. Reads—reeds. Time—thyme. 
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PACT AND RUMOR. 


—There are 700,000 Protestants in France. 

—Camels have become acclimated in Ari- 
zona. 

—The new Khedive will receive £50,000 
a year. 

—A majority of the art students at Flor- 
ence are Americaus. 

—Five hundred men are at work on the 
Brooklyn Elevated Railroad. 

—Thirteen thousand men find employment 

the cod fisheries of this country. 

—Ivan Tourguenieff has had an honorary 
degree conferred on him by Oxford. 

—Vermont editors are coming to New 
York to visit Coney Island presently. 

—Another loud-speaking telephone from 
Edison. But where is the electric light ¢ 

—The will of the late Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild disposes of property valued at 
£2,700,000, 

—The Treasury has issued $13,350,942 
standard dollars, of which nearly half bave 
been returned. 

—After ten years of preparation the Sutro 
tunnel was put in practical operation on 
Monday of last week. 

—The Emperor of Germany received 13,- 
000 telegrams, letters, etc., on the occasion 
of his golden wedding. 

—Prof. Henry Draper has been telling 
the Royal Astronomical Society at London 
what the sun is made of. 

—The insurrection in Algiers is still un- 
subdued, aniis giving the French Govern- 
ment considerable trouble. 

—The shoe manufacturers of Milford, 
Mass, have granted an additional 50 cents 
on a case to their workmen, 

—The Prince of Orange, who recently 
died at Paris, was an unworthy descendant 
of the liberator of Holland. 

—Several clergymen have received post- 
mortem justice lately in the way of be- 
quests from deceased parishioners, 

—General Meyer (Old Prob.) is on his way 
home from Europe, where he has been hob- 
nobbing with foreign meteorologists. 

—Jefferson Davis saw the joke in an invi- 
tation to deliver a Fourth of July oration in 
a Northern city and respectfully declined. 

—Mrs. Parker, the surviving Glastonbury 
Smith, ha& had her cows sold again for 
taxes. Mr. Parker bid the animals in for 

—A committee of the English army offi- 
cers, with the Duke of Cambridge at their 
head, propose to erect a memorial to the 
Prince Lmperial. 

—A distinguished party, including the 
President and Mrs. Hayes, left Washington 
last week for a trip to Fortress Monroe in 
the Talipoosa.”’ 

—The Rev. James A. Spurgeon, brother 
of the great London preacher and co 
pastor of the Tabernacle, will visit this 
country in August. 

—Superintendent-of-the-Census Walker 
proposes to secure the services of 60,000 
physicians in collecting vital statistics for 
his forthcoming tables. 

—There are 800,000 colored Methodists in 
this coun'ry, and they claim the privilege 
of electing one of their number bishop at 
the next General Conference. 

—Valuable mineral discoveries in North 
Park, Colorado, Gold, silver, iron, coal, 
etc., etc. And now the miners want a 
placer of Eastern capital to work with. 

—Honorable gentlemen in Congress cram 
with copies of their speeches a box placed 
in the House for the reception of reading 
matter for the sick. Much good may it do 
them! 

~The “ Boston Pilot” says that any Chi- 
cago man can get himself pardoned out of 
prison if he will give bonds to be counted at 
least nine times by the censns-taker. Ditto 
St. Louis. 

—According to a Baptist minister who 
does not take a summer vacation, the de- 
mand for funeral sermons when all his 
brother ministers are away is simply over- 
whelming. 

—An Italian has discovered why the 
English never gesticulate in talking. They 
have so much bric-a-brac in their houses 
that they are afraid to raise their hands lest 
something be broken. 


—For $5 a Confederate veteran can get a 
certificate from the Survivors’ Association 
as a memento of services in the rebel 
army. The certificate bears the motto, 
“ Vindex noster sit bistoria.”’ 

—Five hundred French Canadians have 
gone from Rhode Island on a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre, on the 
shore of the St. Lawrence, near Quebec. 
Are there no saints in New England? 


—The reports of the commercial agencies 
are encouraging. The failures during the 
first half of this year are 145 less in number 
apd $28,000,000 less in amount than those of 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


-—Two little daughters of Mr. Wiswall, 
Superintendent of Mechanics in the Harlem 
Railway shops, were killed by lightning at 
170th street, in this city, June 29th. They 
were sitting at the foot of an oak tree. 


—Prof. Waterhouse Hawkins announces 
his belief in the former existence of dragons. 
He thinks our ancestors were more intelli- 
gent than we are inclined to admit, and 
that their testimony ought to be accepted. 

—Garibaldi governs the island of Caprera 
with despotic sway. He allows no priests, 
and even forbids the administration of the 
last sacrament, His rule .s tempered with 
many generous and kindly acts, however. 

—A colored preacher refused to supply a 
church in Cleveland County, N. C., because 
the congregation would not give him a 
mortgage to secure bis salary for the year. 
He evidently had little faith in his preach- 
ing 


—Miss Duer, the lately-released murder- 
ess, is announced as a lecturer and as the 
author of a story for a Philadelphia paper. 
Literary ladies please take notice, and act 
accordingly. Revolvers are now adver- 
tised for a dollar apiece. 

—For a really lucrative profession com- 
mend us to that of Khedive. He of Egypt 
has been doing nothing as badly as possible 
for neara score of years, and now retires 
on a pension to which the salary of a com- 
mon republican President is a mere baga- 
telle. 

—The Socialists of Germany claim ta 
numerical strength of 1,200,000 grown men, 
chiefly resident in manufacturing cities. 
Between the elections of 1874 and 1877 they 
doubled in number. At this rate the pros- 
pect for imperial golden weddings is not 
good. 

—A Yorkshire circuit of Primitive Meth- 
odists have resolved that the policy of the 
English Government is ‘‘ unfavorable to the 
peace and prosperity of the United King- 
dom, damaging to our character as a na- 
tion, and in direct eogestiinn to the teach- 
img of the Bibiec.” 

+The duty on quinine was removed by 
sich an overwhelming vote raise a 
picion that’even Uongress is a vietim to 
malaria. We are charitable enough to al- 
low the extra session the benefit of this 
suggestion by way of explaining its extraor- 
dinary performances. 

—The Panama Railroad has now a mag- 
nificent opportunity to forestall the inter- 
oceanic canal people. Simply build a line 
forty feet wide, with eight or ten tracks, and 
construct a water-tight tank on wheels big 
enough to bold and float the largest ships, 
and the thing is done. 

—English gentlemen's sons are often 
taught to do plain needlework, and the 
knowledge is found to come in very handy 
in after-life, especially if they emigrate. 
Lord Sherborne knits beautiful shirts, as 
fine as any that Shetland produces, and is 
the original of the spoony prince in Gil- 
bert’s fantastic comedy “ Princess Toto.”’ 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
r a favor upon the Adver- 
liser and yo Publisher by sta 


that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


DRY,” W ‘ow ‘Patent 
Mountings. free. "Wo 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK'S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST. 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST L ight known for 
Cburcbes, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Baoka, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant desi 

Send size of room. Get cireular and estimate. 

A libera! discount to churches and the trade. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Oorper @outh Street, New York, 
OFFRR FOR SALE 


BUTTER FRESHLY RECKIVED FROM CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Buyers served direct from ®t.John’s Park, or Erie 
or Midland Depots. 


Orders by Mail bave especial attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 
SS BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


APPLETONS’ GUIDE-BOOKS 


Appletons’ Hand-book of Summer Re- 
sorts, Revised to the Summer of 14879. 
lilustrated. Large li2mo. Paper cover, 
cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


Appletons’ General Guide tothe United 
States and Canada. Av entirely new 
work. Compiled on the plan of the famous 
BAEDEKER HAND-BOOKS of Europe. With 
Maps and Iilustrations. In three separate 
foms, viz. : 

IN ONE VOLUME, COMPLETE lémo, 
pages. Hoan, pucket form price, $2.50. 

THE NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
STATES, AND CANADA. 1 vol., 264 pages. 
Cloth, price, $1.25. 


THK WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
STATES. Iivol., pages. Cloth, price 
$1.25. 


Appletons’ European Guide-book. Con- 
taining Mapsof the Various Political Divis- 
ions, and Plans of the Principal Cities. 
Being a complete guide to the Continent of 
Europe, Egypt, Algeria and the Holy Land. 
To which are appended a Vocabulary of 
Travel-talk, in English, German, French, 
and Italian; an Hotel Appendix, and Spe- 
cialities of European Cities. Spring edition, 
1879. Completely revised and corrected up to 
date. Handsomely bound in two volumes, 
in red morocco, gilt edges. Price, $5.00. 


Appleton’s Railway Guide, Paper 
cover, 2 cents. Published monthly; re- 
vised and corrected to date. 


New York Illustrated, With 102 illus- 
trations anda Map of the City. Theilius- 
trations and text fully delineating the 
Elevated-Railway system, Post-Office, and 
other Public Buildings, Churches, Street 
Scenes, Suburbs, etec., etc. 4to. Paper 
cover, price, 0 cents. 


The Hudson River Illustrated. A 
Guide for Tourists. With 60 Illustrations. 
4to. Paper cover, 0 cents. An indispensa- 
ble work to those who desire to view the 
beauties of the Hudson. 


Scenery of the Pacific Railways and 
Colorado. With Maps, and 7! Illustra- 
tions. Paper cover, 75 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 


Appletons’ Hand-book of American 
Cities. Large mo. Iilustrated. Paper 
cover, 30 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


*,* Either of the above sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York, 


-- - 


A Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
4@ chromos, l0c. Star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ct. 


52 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


Chromo |& Gilt-edge asst’d Cards, name ina 
gold, 0c, Franklin Print’g Co., W. Haven. Ct. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


To Preserve Delluc’s 
Preparations 


8.P. Hair Tonic 
= Toilet Waters, | + 
r ra) 

OOTH-w Sachets D’Iris, 


Giycerine Lotion, 
™ Pectoral Cough 
EVERYWHERE’ 


Cheapest! Best! Most Durable! 


Manufacturedby 


UnionWeb Union HammockCo 
Hammock 


Descriptive Price-List 
sent on application. 


GLASS BALL 
CASTERS, 


For Furniture, Pianos 
Orzans, ete. 
The best and most 
ornamental Casters in 
the market. 
— improve tbe 
tone Of musical inetru- 
ments. Nervousness, 
ithe umctiom and Sleep- 
cured by tnsu- 
lating beda with them. 
Thee do not cut, soil, 
or injure carpets. 
Highest testimonials. 
Sold by dealers, 
Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress for circular. 
PARENT & CO., 
06 John St., New York. 
HERCULES 
XEPPORTING CORSET. 
The Latest and Most Im- 
ninal 


proved Abder 
(orset. 


Patented Nov, 19, 
Ne. 1, Sewed, 82.00. 


Ne. 2 W oven. = a 
eel, $2.23. 

It sus ad rts the abdo- 
men naturaliy. it cun- 
4 mot stretch. It gives 
"| relief to ir valids, and ia 
@ perfect-fitt'ng Corset 
| in every respect. For 
sale by ull Grat-class 
dealers tn the U. oF 
samples sent on 


ree A, LEWIS 
& 


New York. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 


. t 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


TO ARCHERY CLUBS. 


Archery Cluts will be furnished 


with a first-class tent at avery 


low price. Address, A. Morrell, 


380 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 


And other Choice Brands of Flour. 


BUTTER! 


The Best Creamery and also the Best Dairy Butter 
Fresh Every Day. 


HAMS! 


Choicest Sugar Cured Hams,“ Whittaker,” Davis, 
and other brands, andagenera!l assortment of 
FINE PAMILY GROCERIES, 

J. THOMPSON, 121 ATLANTIC AVE., Brooklya 
Corner Henry Street. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
No. 30 CLINTON ST.., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a chotce variety of 
s, 


Ice Greame, Ices, Charlette de 
Joltted. 
anc 


ahes. etc. 


Eatire outfite of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 


Reliable Walters sent iu all cases. 


A Matter of Importance to 
People that have Feet. 


To Know Where to Get a Comfortable 
BOOT AND SHOE, 


The “ McComber” is the only last on which 
Boots and Shoes can be made to fit the Feet. 
For sale and made to order by 


F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sitting of a)! the A Specialty made 
of ACK_ NEC I 


as 

Agency ofa TRO Ry, where Collars 
and Cuffs can be equa! to new 

213 Fulten St., near Cencerd, Breoklyn. 


INN BROS., 


Makers. FACTORY 


ERGEN REPOSTTORY, 
H AYV., pear ith AY... Brookiyn. 

ane haan on hand aD assortment of car- 
riagwes at reduced prices. Coapes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phsetons, jump seat top 
and po top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We also apply the -~--_.reen axies to both 
new and already ip 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Glas« Geeoeds, M 
ci 


ayence Ware. A 


Geeds of our own 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and Ne. 146 State St., Chicage. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Publisher's Department, 


New York, Jury 9. 1879. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
mps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to *“ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $8 per annum: Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commiasions to 
Postmasters and otbers who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
wents and on frequent insertions. Kemit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


The Union Web Hammock is cer- 
tainly a welcome improvement over the old 
Myles. The cord is ‘soft and pliable, unlike 
either the grass or ma: ila, which soon become 
stiff under the weather. In the weaving of the 
Union Weba peculiar knotted mesh bas beep 
adopted, so that if one or two strands break 
the rest of the hammock does not unravel. Of 
course this makes the work much more dura- 
ble. Bradford & Anthony, agents, Boston, 
Mass. 


A Delicious Summer Drink 
can be made by using Horsford’s Acid Phos. 
phate with water and sugar only. 

This article is a pleasant and nutritious sub- 
stitute for lemons or limes in the preparation 
of lemonade, and fully meets the want for an 
agreeable Tonic. No danger can attend its 
use and tbe cost is very moderate. 

Dr. H. H. HENRY, the widely-known and 
eminent family physician, of New York, says: 

**Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses 
claims as a beverage beyond anything I know 
of in the form of medicine, and in nervous 
diseases | know of no preparation to equal 


The North River Savings Bank bas 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent. out of the earnings of the past six 
wooths, payable on and after July21. Interest 
not withdrawn will be added to the principal 
and will draw interest from July Ist. It is 
creditable to the management of the bank 
that its ruuning cxpenses for the past six 
months were but $4,000, while in the same 
period it increased its deposits $100,000 and 
opened 300 new accounts. 

Summer HResorts.— People who are anx- 
ious to find a place tospend the summer will 
do well to consult the list of botels in our 
advertising columns. As their names indi- 
cate, these are ali first-class institutions, and 
no one who patronizes one of them will lack 
for good treatment. 


The Sermons of Dr. Joreph Parker, of 
the City Temple, London, are published in 
Tue FOUNTAIN, which can be had by Amer- 
ican readers, post-free, for two dollars a year. 
The publisher's address is 4 Ludgate Circus, 
Fleet Street, London. Payment in advance. 


Piano for Sale. 

For, sale at a large discount, a $750 Haines 
Bros. Upright Piano. Never been used. Ad- 
dress C. C. Cummings, 233 Union street, 
Brooklyn. 


Fifty Per Cent. Saved 


by using Higgins’ German Laundry Soap. 
Because it is pure. 


Snsurance Hotes, 


—THE CONCESSIONS MADE BY THE EQuiITA- 
BLE Lire Ins. Co.—The Equitable Life As- 
surance Company of New York has made the 
tirststep towards restoring confidence in life 
assurance. There is no doubt of the value 
of insurance, nor, if a company is conducted 
honestly, of its ability to pay the insured 
what it has agreed to do and make a fair profit 
by the transaction. Owing to many contests 
in regard to the payment of claims, the pub- 
lic have become frightened, and it is quitea 
common thing to hear men say: “ Well, ! 
would insure my life, but if I died there is no 
certainty that my family would get a cent of 
the money.” This feeling bas been produced 
very largely by the Dwight case. Even in 
this instance, the Equitable Life, which bad 
the most at stake, decided to pay up, and it 
did so, probably desiring to be understood as 
being a non-contesting company. While 
this showed that the Equitable desired to deal 
honestly by its policy-bolders, nevertheless 
future contests might happen, and, no doubt, 
the agents of this company, as have those of 


others, have been met and defeated in their 
attempts to insure lives by this argument. 
The company bas now decided to do away 
with alldoubt upon this point, and makes the 
following amendment: 


a” Polic ies will be made incontestable after 
three rears from their date. 

“2. Each ordinary policy will provide fora 
definite surrender value iu paid-up assurance, 
in case the policy is forfeited after three 
years from its date. 

“3. Each Tontine policy will contain a def- 
inite surrender-value in cash in case of witb- 
drawal at the end of the Tontine period. 

he contract will be concisely and 
clearly expressed, containing only such pro- 
visions as are necessary Lo protect the policy- 
holders. 

“The above concessions will hereafter inure 
to the benefit of all policies already issued and 
in force after three years from their dates re- 
spectively.” 

As stated above, this is the first movement 
toward gaining thé confidence of the public 
in .life insurance, for after three annual pay- 
ments the company is debarred. by its own 
agreement from contesting the payment ot the 
policy on any ground—its payment is certain. 
The second clause is a liberal and just one. 


Many people fear their ability to keep up their | ¢@ 


premiums, and it is a natural fear, for tens of 
thousands fail and then lose all bave paid 
in. The Equitable proposes to give 80 much 
insurance for so much money, and if at any 
time the policy- holder finds bimself unable to 
pay, the company agrees to give him a paid. 
up policy for the full value of the payments 


made, and the said value is set forth in the- 


This is a fair, bonest, and liberal 
arrangement, and is a wise concession to 
popular feeling. Under this system the com. 
pany should enjoy even greater popularity 
in the future than it has in the past, for 
by it life insurance is rebbed of its uncer 
tainty. There can be but one suspicion remain 
ing, and that is—“‘can the company keep its 
contracts ’"' In the case of the Equitable, it is 
scarcely necessary to argue that point. Its 
assets now aggregate $55,454,082, and it bas a 
surolus of $6,903,424 over every liability. Mr- 
Henry B. Hyde, its President, is probably the 
most able man in the profession, for there are 
few men able to amass $35,000,000 in twenty 
years, and these millions are all in bonds and 
good interest-paying real estate. 

—The thirty-first semiannual statement of 
the Travelers Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, is published itn another column, and it 
is an exceedingly favorable one. The Travel- 
ers is transacting the most profitable and suc 
cessful line of insurance in the country—that 
of life and accident. Within the past six 
months this company bas added $200,000 to its 
assets, and over $30,000 to its surplus funda, 
which isa wonderful showing. The assets of 
the company, amountiog to $4,798,677, are well 
and profitably invested, and the company now 
reports a surplus as regards policy-holders of 
$1,236,913. Up to July Ist, 1879, it has written 
40,000 accident policies and 37,500 claims, 
amounting to $3,235,000. The conduct of the 
conduct has ever been liberal and enterpris- 
ing, dealing fairly by the public, and paying 
all claims promptly, hence its suce ess, 

—It 18 estimated that the receivers of the 
Continental Life Company have thus far paid | 
themselves and certain lawyers over $350,000. 
in fees. 

—The past six months’ business of the city 
fire insurance companies bas been very bad | 
and a number of companies perforce will 
“pass"’ the July dividends. A tumble in 
many fire-insurance stocks will be the result, 


policy. 


pNVESTMENTS PAYINC 


9 and 10 Per Cent. Interest. 


Bonds. and Interest, payable at our 
office ured by Firat Mortvage on IM- 
PROVED | KA KM= whose valve is sworu to be at 
least three times the amount of the loan. For sale 


by 
CEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 1X) BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


JUNE iith, 1879. 


FIFTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees of Inatitution mere this coy 
declared the F SIXTH DIVIDEND at the 
rate of5 PER CENT. ‘per annum on _L— of 
and uader, and 4 PEK CENT onum on all 
sums exceeding $90 ON DEP: . 1879, 
AND WHIUCH SHALL HAY 
12 MONTHS. 9 MONTHS, and 

3 MONTHS respectively, prior to raid July 1, 1879, 
pryable on avd after the third MONDAY in ‘July. 

terest not withdrawn will be added to the prin- 
cipal, and receive interest the same as a deposit. 


KDWARD BCHELL, President. 
KF. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway. N, Y. 
.84.874,947 
ves 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President, 
(Also President 3 se Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secret 
T. H. BROS tendent. 
BO. H "ORD, Actuary. 


AU Endowment Policies Claims due 
én 1879 will be discounted at ent. upon present - 


ation. 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


> > 
Financial. 
FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, June 30,to Thursday, 
July 3 
Gievernment Beads.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nomina! rates.) 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
June July 2 July 5. 
Ge. rT... Min 104% 
Ss. funded. . sesces e 
ba. funded. 103 2 
© coo ... wik 
*Ex. interest. 
Bids ter State Bends. 
Ark. fd. "W. ..... N.C. Ge, 0., 2 
Ark. is. M. & L. 4 N.C.R., "8-4-5 107 
Ark. ‘LRPB&NO. 4 NON 78, 
Ark.78,M.0.4K.R. 4 N.C. AO... 107 
4 | NJON C.K. Te. 
Conn. 6s, 8% "s4..... N.C. BLA. "6-1900.. 9 
Ga. is, ingd., "86 ..... 1% N.C. a..d. b2-8.. 15 
Ga. 7a, g.. W........ 110% N.C. n. A* O., 15 
ts,....... NC. ep. 2... 2% 
coe N.C, ep.t. ol. &...... 
La. 6e. fig. d..... Ww Ge, lus 
Obio Ge, "WO.... ..... Ww 
La, 6a, Kbhode island 66.0.. 1:2 
Be, lev....... ‘erotina t.. SS 
La. 86. lev. of’... @ i5 
im. ... 47% A.4£0.. 15 
Ga. eee F.Act. 15 
Mich. 7a, 112 do 40 
Mo. is. due "...... 04 BC. Te, of 15 
Mo. A. U., "W....... 107 on. 66, nm. 8. 'i4.... 
Mo.fd. due "4-4. ... Va. 66. old. 
Mo. H & @t Jo. 10 &. W......... 
0H. Aa.J.due Va. n. a 
. ¥.68,G Kh, 106 
| D.C. Adee, M....... 87 
©. D.C. 8, dhe, om..... Ni 
Fereigu Exchauge.— 
ys. days. 
London prime bankers, 4.8 \@i 36 4.87 4 4.88 
THIRTY - FIRST 
Semi-Annual 
OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


Vor. XX., No. 2. 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States makes the 
following announcement to the pub- 
lic : 

The dissatisfaction which prevails 
throughout the community with re- 
gard to onerous conditions contained 
in life assurance contracts and the 
judicial decisions based thereon, to- 
gether with the public indorsement of 
the liberal usages of this Society, as 
shown by its largely increased busi- 
ness, has led the management serious- 
ly to consider whether the contract 
could not be simplified and certain 


conditions erased therefrom which 
have been the subject of much criti- 
cism and misconception. 


After a careful examination of the 
experience of some of the best compa- 
nies in Great Britain, who have shown 
a greater liberality than has been cus- 
tomary in this country, this Society 
feels justified in adopting a form of 
contract in which the following im- 


portant concessions are made to policy- 
Hartford, Conn., July 1, 1879, ; 
amin, holders throughout the United States : 

220 00 DANG DADE,.......... - 
us bank 1. Policies be made incon 
rest om loans, bat not testable after three years from 

Deferred Life 58,466 08 their date. 
‘United States Goverameat bonds.” 73 oF 
State, Cousty. and bende = provide for a definite surrender- 
Beak stoc ke 198 50 value, in paid-up assurance, in 
icy is forfeited after 
Total Agsets.. ........ $4,798,677 74 n 


Reserve, four per cent., Life 089,496 10 


ee usted and not due, and 

wor, other liabilities .............. 175,340 66 

Total labilities......... $3,51 1,734 37 


gu as regards policy- 
ers 
STATISTICS TO JULY 1, 1878. 
Whole number Accident Policies 
Whole number Accident Claims 
37,500 
Total amount ‘Accident Claims 
claims paid e Depart- 
$1,250,000 


GENERAL ACCIDENT PoLicigs by the y 
month, fata! or wholly boail 
injury, written _ Agente at short notice. ily 
medical examination required, and the cost is 
but a trifle. 

REGISTERED GENERAL Tickets, in- 
suring $3. 000 ad event ae death. or $15.00 a week 
for total d cents a day, or $4 50 
at Lo at Agencies and i. 
way Stat 

Live Expowsawr of all safe 
and reliable forms, on the well-tried Stock Plan. 
Ample security aad low cash rates. Piain and 
definite contract; no notes or dividenda, and no 
disappointment. 


JAn. G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN EB, MORBIS, Assistant Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
Trisuxs BuiLpine, 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


three years from its date. 


3. Each Tontine policy will con- 
tain a definite surrender-value in 
cash in case of withdrawal at the 


end of the Tontine period, 


4. The contract will be concisely 
and clearly erpressed, containing 
only such provisions as are neces- 
sary to protect the policy-holders, 


5. The abeve concessions will here- 
after inure to the benefit of all poll- 
cles already issued and in force after 
three years from their dates respect- 
ively. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: ( New Yerk, 0 Broadway. 
1 cor. Court and Mon- 
way, B.D. 
lst, 1879 ....... $3. 
tor losses, dividends, ote. £4 6 
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Juty 9, 1879. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 

At Williams College, President Chad- 
bourne preached the Baccalaureate sermon | 
June 20th. In the morning the Rev. Ros- 
well D. Hitchcock, D.D., delivered the an- | 
nual address before the Mills Theological | 
Society. The missionary prayer-meeting | 
was beld the same afternoon under the. 
leadership of Dr. Hopkins. A number of | 


changes are reported. The chapel is being | 


enlarged and will contain a memoria) win- 
dow to the late Prof. Albert Hopkins. The 
trustees.have purchased the Wilder Cabinet 


and an unknown donor has given 830,000 to — 


erect a building to contain it. The Library 
professorship, made vacant by the death 
of Prof. L. T. Phillips, will be filled by the 
appointment of Prof. Dodd. 


has been wisely expended, and the beauti- 
ful features of the town are more strongly 
brought out from year to year. At a meet- 
ing of the alumni, Chief Justice Allen, of 
San Francisco, was elected President for 
the ensuing year. The class-day exercises 
were held July Ist, when the customary ivy 
was planted and the oration delivered by 


H. H. Fletcher, of Granby. The annual 


adiress before the Adelphic Union was de- 
livered June 30th, by Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., on “Success and Failure in 
Life.” The Commencement exercises took 
place June 2d, and the honorary degree of 
D.D. was conferred on Henry A. Smith, of 
Albany, Timothy G. Darling, of Schenec 
tady, Henry M. Booth, of Englewood, and 
Eward W. Noble, of Truro, Mass. 


nominational universities in Chicago and its 
suburbs have recently held their annual 
Commencements. The Northwestern (Meth- 
odist) graduated twenty-seven from its col- 
lege of liberal arts. Of these, nine were 
young ladies, one of whom carried off the 
chief prize ($100) in composition and ora- 
tory. From its medical department this 
year it has graduated 15), and from its law- 
school 53; from its preparatory, 46; and has 
had, in all departments, this year, 613. Its 
President, Dr. O. Marcy, reported vigor- 
ously against the policy which attempts to 
support six Methodist colleges in Illinois, 
there being also twenty-four other so-called 
colleges in that State. Its record shows a 
steady growth of the Latin-scientific and 
scientific courses as against the full classi- 
cal. Its trustees voted to continue running 


with short help, that outlay might not ex- 


ceed income, at the sacrifice of its landeJ 
endow ment. 


Prof. E. P. Morris has resigned to leave all 
to others. It has a library of four thou- 
sand volumes, and is young, while the 
Northwestern is twenty-five years old, 
Chicago University (Baptist) is so seriously 
embarrassed that its trustees discussed its 
finances with closed doors. This is the col- 
lege started seventeen years ago on an en-— 


dowment fund left by Stephen A. Douglas. | 


It graduates twenty this year, of whom two | 
are ladies, and during its lite it hae sent 
forth 193 graduates. 

The Commencement of the Pittsburg 
Female College was held week before last. 
The Rev. W. F. Day, D.D., preached the 


and the Germania orchestra, 


The large sum | 
of money secured for village improvements | 


M. Pratt, 


The Lake Forest University | 
(Presbyterian) graduates seven young ladies | 
in the sciences, and two young men as A.B. - 
Its graduation exercises showed good cul- 
ture, but it is working with short funds, and 


Baccalaureate sermon and an address was 


delivered at the close of the graduating ex- | 


ercises by Rev. C. L. Thompson, D.D., for- | 
merly editor of the ‘‘Chicago Interior.” | 
Diplomas were presented to nine graduates 
of the various departments of the college. 
Amherst College presented diplomas to a 
graduating class of seventy-seven this year. 
The exercises of Commencement week be- 
gan with the Baccaulaureate, preached by 


of Boston, 
gave the annual class concert. Wednesday 
afternoon Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, of Worcester, 


| delivered the address before the two literary 


societies of the college. In the evening the 
grounds were illuminated, and the graduat- 
ing class gave their promenade concert and 
hop. The exercises on Thursday, the 3d 
of July, Commencement Day, were the 
orations of the twelve men who had been 
selected with regard to scholarship to repre- 
sent the various departments of study in 
the institution—Chemistry, Physics, His- 
tory, Greek, etc. The speakers were C. S. 
Goodrich, of Warren, Me., the Salutatory, 
A. D. Bissell, of Abedmegghar, India, 
Margarete and Beatrice; Waldron: 
“College Hill;’ F. J. Goodow, Brooklyn, 
** Assimilation of Race Our Political W ork ;” 
C. B. Goold, Albany, ‘‘The Antigone:” C. 
Brooklyn, ‘“‘State Preventive 
Medicine ;” W. A. Sargent, Boston, Taci- 
tus, the Artist of History; Neil Mitchell, 
Jacksonville, Fla., ‘‘ Alchemy,” Stanton 
Coit, Columbus, O., “‘ Thought and Feel- 
A. W. Wheeler, The Limits of 
Physical Science;’’ C. H. Percival, Wat:r- 
ville, Me., 
Jameson, Amherst, Valedictory—Buddha. 
In direct contrast to the looseness of 
habits of drinking which were painfully 
evident at Harvard, there was no drinking 
whatsoever in the class celebrations. It is 
quite noticeable that at the Sophomore 
class supper, which took place during the 
week previous, not aman out of aclass of 


_ninety was intoxicated, and no wines were 


ie used at the supper table. 
Chicago Commencements.—The three de- | 


SON'S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER. 


This article is one which really possesses extr 
rdipary merit. By consulting reliable physician 
n your own locality, you will find that the abov 

sirue. It is far superior to the ordinary poron 


aster, all the so-called electrica] appliances,anc 
0 all external remedies whatever. It contain 
“autirely new clements which cause it to relieve 
ain at once, etrengthrn and cure where othe 
asters will not even relieve. For Lamene 
nd Weakness of the back, Dise ‘ased Kidneys 
and Chest difficulties, Rheumat'sm, Neg 
ected Colds, Female Affections, an- 
ches and pains, it is simply the 
ver devised. ld by all Druggiste. 
Cents. 


COUN aur SS 


(LIQUIb.) 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys- 
Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. 
Horseford, late Professor in Harvard University. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion in 

-bhilgh medical authority of the value of phosphoric 

acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 

the public which seems to so happily meet the 
general want as this, 

It is net sauseous, but agreeable to the 
taste. 

Ne danger.can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water 


President Seelye, on Sunday, June 29th, | ®@4*"«er only. 


Tuesday was observed as class day. A fine | 
organ recital in the beautiful little church | 
of the college by Edward Dickinson, of Bos- | 
ton, was a new feature of the day. At the | 
ivy-planting, in the morning, H. C. Folger, | 
of Brooklyn, was orator,and L. 8. Ward, | 


Prices reasonable. Pamphiet giving farther par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manfrs. 

Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a 
bottle free of expense, except express charges. 

Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WorgES, Providence, B.I 


of Brookline, Mass., the poet. In the after- F | | 
noon, on the occasion of the regular class 5 t DI SEASES! 


exercises, C. H. Percival delivered an 
oration — ‘‘Our Search for Trutn,” and 
Stanton Coit, of Columbus, Ohio, read the 
class poem, which was a remarkable fine 
one. The subject was ‘‘The Supremacy of 
Spirit.” Mr. Coit, on Commencement Day, 
in representing the Department of Meta- 
physics, received the Bond prize for the 
best performance on the Commencement 
Stage, one of the highest honors of the 
course. In the evening the fine glee-club of 
the college, assisted by Miss Fanny Kellogg | | 


CATAR 
of 


t—+ 


on their merits, as recommended by 

im one to ‘another, Meere’s 

u have become the most 

popular medicine of the day for 

aad al) sea Bold by 

ts. for cents ( ). 

on Malaria,” sent free on avplica- 


paper. Tria! box Free to any Minister 


Literature and History; J. F. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yora, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 3lat December, 1878 
Premiums on 
Risks, from ist January, 1878, to B 
Sist December, 1878 ..... $4,000, 308 47 
Premiuws on Policies not marhed 
off let January, 1478. 1,848,607 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 52 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
Premiums marked ()ff from an- 
wary, 1478. to 3ist December, 1878, 4,186,024 74 
Losses paid during the 


same period ... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses. .. .$850.960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, viz 


Loans secured and 704,200 
Real Estate and due the 


Com estimated at........... 
Premium Notes & & Bills "Receivable 1, _ 250 7 74 
Cash in Bavk.. 210 9% 


Total Amount of Assets .. 


$13,320,463 16 


39 


— and Summer Resorts, 
ST. DENIS HOTEL. 


| ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
RESTAU RANT, 


Broadway & Eleventh St. 


This establishment is locate’ tn the midat of the 
great retail! trade of the city. and very pear to the 
principal places of smusement; it is directly oppo- 
site Grace (burch and the Methodist Book Rooms. 
_ The Hotel te FIRST-CLASS IN ALL ITS AP- 

POINTMENTS: the Rooms are large and well 
Ventilated. The BROADWAY PROM ENADE is 
attraction. 

The RE4TAURANT hasan established reputa- 
tion of the past twenty years, and is said by travel- 
ers to have oo superior. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. Proprietor. 
HOTEL, 
TRENTON FALLS, N. Y. 
This first-class hotel is located immediately 
in the neighborhood of these. the handsomest 


Valls . Awerica, and among the finest in the 
worl 


M. MOORE. Proprietor. 


THE MAPLEWOOD, 


BETHLEHEM. White Mountains, N. H. 
| Ampie ace for 400 guests. Sanitary 
rrargements ect. 

oO. D. SEAY VEY , of Hcte!l Brunswick. Boston. 


Six per cent. interest cn the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on anc 
after Tuesday, the Pourt of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue c! 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and | 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of Febru next 
from which date all interest thereon will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1878, | 
certificates will be issued on and after Tu eaday. 
) the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray. 
Epuunp W. CorRLiza 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
W. Lang, 
Gorpon W. RospertT L. STUART, 
Francis SKIDDY, James G. DeForest, 
Ww. STURGIS, PREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH. 
Bryce, 


Tuomas F. Younas, 


C. A. Hann, Horace K. 
—— D. HEWLETT, A. A. VEN, 
H.W DecRoor, 


EBB, 

Cuargies P. BorpetTT, H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pre. 
Ww. H. H. MOORE, Viee-Pr. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice- Pres. 


LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
(GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 


Aasseta in United States...... $4,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, 


Re-insurance............. 2,430,505.86 
Income in U.8. during 1878.. 2,600,583. 34 
including 


1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. VW. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St. 


SELTZER 


If the Stomach is amen all is wrong. 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


while acting as & corrective upon that organ 
gentiy expels all morbid matter from the alimen- 
tary canal,and imparts a bealthfulactivity tothe 


sluggish iver. 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS?. 


| CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
P. O., Woodstock, Uister County, N. Y. 


OVERLOOK MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


House new in 1878, enlarged and improved 
| for 1879. Contains all modern improvements. 
Telegraph, steam and gas. Elevation over 

| 3.000 feet above tile water. 500 feet higher 
than otber botel in the Catskills. Views mag- 
nificent, valley and mountain. Terms $3 per 
day. Reasonable terms for week or month. 
For circulars, address 
James Smith, Proprietor. 


ALBURGH SPRINGS HOUSE, 


Alburgh Springs, Vt., 
Will Open Jane 15, theroughly renovated. 


The location is meee by head of Lake Champlain, 
amid very 7 ry. Especia! attrac- 
tions are offered to ait \ocahan pure air, healthful 
sport in fishing and boating, with delightful drives 
(only a few miles from Canada). he widely- 
famous Lithia and Sulphur Springs are on the 

grouse. which are especially efficacious remedies 
diseases of the skin and Sheed. scrofula, rheu- 
| matiem., kidney and female complaints. 

No pains wi!) be spared to make ita desirable home. 

be made by: Gilman, 37 Wash- 

n, Mass., . Knap + 
“after thas “Albus bh. 
c.C. EN . Pro prietor. 


HOTEL HAMMAM, 
81 & 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Pleasant rooms, with board for permanent guests, 
at moderate rates. 


wy, 


Established in 183. 
% brated for ite Turkish and 
q Rom mae 
under the persone. r- 
vision of Dr. LES 
SHEPARD. 


while being a great 
have proved remarkably 
successful as a Restorative. 
full send 
hree-cent s 
TURKISH "BA ILLOS- 


HOTEL BELLEVUE, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


No. 17 Beacon Street, 
BOSTON, Maas. 

This House is situated on Beacon Hill, near 
the State House, and commands a fine view of 
Bo@fon Harbor. Rooms delightfully cool and 
pleasant during the summer months. All the 
theaters and principal stores are within five 
minutes’ walk. Central, but quiet. 


NEW YORK 


AND THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGUG, QUEBEC, AND 
THE SAGUBNAY RIVER. 


Through to the Mountains by Daylight 

On and after Monday. June ®, 1879, Through 
Train, with Parlier Cars, from Grand Centra! 
Depot, via New York, New Haven_and Hartford 
Railroad. 


New York at........ 8:06 A.M. 

And arrive at Littleton at.............«««... 7:20 P.M. 
And arrive at Bethlehem 45 P.M. 
And arrive at Twin Mountain Houseat ...7:55 P.M. 
And arrive at Fabyan's 8:10 Le 
And arrive at Profile House at.............. P.M. 
And arrive at House at........... 8-30 P.M. 
And arrive at Quebec at P.M. 


Ask tor Tickets via Connecticut River Line. 


and Reund-Trip Tickets 
CAN BE ye aT 
Ticket Office N. ¥.. N. BH. & H.R. R., Grand Cen- 
tral Depot; Ne. 417 Breadway, (Office Central 
Vermont Railway;) at Ne. 2371 Breadway, 
(Office Passumpsic K. R..)and at the New York 
Transfer Company's Offices, Ne. 944 Bread- 
way.and Ne. 10 Court St., Brooklyn, and at 


Principal Hotel Ticket Offices, at each of whieh 
places ful) taformation can be obtained. 
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